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AN APOLOGIA FOR ABSOLUTES 
W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


IN these days of threatened values it must be a matter of concern 
that there exists a fundamental difference of outlook which separates 
Christians (and I am writing from the Christian point of view) from 
many who are their natural allies, in that the practical ends which 
all alike seek to compass, the values which they wish to defend, are 
identical. The Christian, in company with certain non-Christian 
philosophers, believes in absolutes: the allies whom I have in mind 
do not. Perhaps it would be better, if as I believe our practical aims 
are the same, to get on with the job together and say as little as 
possible about the differences in our belief. Yet the matter is worth 
airing because, to the non-Christian, the Christian belief in God and 
in the existence of perfect goodness savours of unreasoning dogma 
and, still worse, of authoritarian and even totalitarian methods in 
practice (of which the past history of the Church is seen to provide 
examples): whereas to the Christian, the relativism of the other side 
seems logically to lead to the obliteration of any distinction between 
good and evil, and so to utter confusion in the world of values, of 
which morality is a part. Thus mutual suspicion is engendered which 
is the reverse of helpful if these two groups of men of goodwill are 
to work together for their common ends, as it is essential that they 
should. 

Of this fundamental identity of purpose with the Christian, 
coupled with a rejection of the beliefs on which, for the Christian, 
that purpose is founded, I am thinking in particular of two recent 
and outstanding examples: Mr F. L. Lucas’s book Literature and 
Psychology, and Mr Hugh Last’s Presidential Address to the 
Classical Association in 1950, Ancient History and Modern Educa- 
tion.. By boldly raising the primary question: ‘What is the point, 
the value, the justification of literature?’, Mr Lucas deliberately 
crosses the bridge between literature and life and avows his conviction 
that the two are inseparable. Here as elsewhere, one’s predominant 
feeling on reading him is inevitably gratitude for so much good sense 
so clearly and vigorously expressed. Having dealt in some detail 
both with the wail of the aesthete — ‘Art for art’s sake’ — and with 
the didacticism of the Puritan (‘So the human race staggers on its 
way, lurching from extreme to extreme’), he asks reasonably why 
we may not have it both ways. ‘Art, like mathematics, is both pure 
and applied. Experience shows that both kinds may be excellent.’ 

1 Proc. Class. Assoc., 1950, pp. 7-20. 
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Yet the point to which he returns again and again in this second part 
of the book is this, that ‘though there can be art without purpose, 
there cannot be art without result’. (Mr Lucas’s wisdom is of wide 
application. One could wish that more ‘pure’ scientists, as well as 
artists, would learn this lesson.) ‘Not the fruit of experience, but 
experience itself is the end’, wrote Pater; but as Mr Lucas points 
out, this does not abolish the fruit of experience. It comes, whether 
the artist took it into account or not. He distinguishes therefore 
between the ‘pleasure-value’ and the ‘influence-value’ of literature, 
and pleads that neither should be neglected. As to the latter: ‘The 
power of literature to strengthen or to poison seems to me immense 
... And modern criticism, outside the totalitarian states, seems to 
me to have neglected the after-effects of literature in a way that is 
frivolous, timorous, and scandalous’. 

If this is admitted, what are the after-effects which make literature 
good and desirable on the ‘influence-value’ side? In the first place, 
it should conduce internally to mental health or sanity. (I hope I may 
be forgiven for thus condensing arguments whose merits can only 
be appreciated as a whole. Lest any intending reader is conjuring up 
a vision of the critic approaching a literary masterpiece armed with 
an array of stethoscopes, thermometers, etc., he should be warned 
that this caricature has already been drawn by the author more 
entertainingly than he is likely to draw it himself.) Secondly, it 
should affect beneficially the relations between man and man. ‘A 
writer can deepen human sympathy or he can lessen it; he can in- 
crease the good will in the world, or the hatred: he can serve Vishnu 
the creator or Siva the destroyer: he can make his readers more 
generous or more cynical. This does not seem to me a matter of 
indifference... It seems to me a false and degenerate type of 
criticism that shies away from such considerations to talk of techni- 
que, for fear of being thought to moralize.’ Note that it is not a 
question of whether literature should set out to teach. As the author 
says, the sermon is an exceptionally difficult and often repellent 
form of literature. The question is whether, since literature has 
an influence anyway, one should forget or be indifferent to that 
influence. ‘Literature belongs to the free; but not to the irre- 
sponsible. ’ 

I must resist the temptation to quote more than is relevant to the 
immediate purpose, namely to show that the practical end of this 
most enjoyable book is such that a Christian must not only endorse 
it but feel heartily thankful that what so badly needed saying has at 
last been said so well. To him it will seem natural to find these 
conclusions based on belief either in God or at least in the existence 
of absolute standards of goodness or beauty or both. Here Mr 
Lucas parts company with him. ‘But whence did ethics come? For 
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the religious, the answer is simple — from God.” (I am not sure that 
the Christian, if he is at all philosophically-minded, finds this simple. 
After all, he has the existence of evil to explain.) ‘Personally I find 
myself unable to believe this’ (p. 316). ‘Absolute beauty seems to me 
a fiction’ (p. 303). “To think that ethics cannot exist without an 
Absolute Good, seems to me like thinking that there cannot be any 
law without an absolute monarch, or a totalitarian state’ (p. 320). 

Mr Lucas is not the man to refuse to face the music, nor is he 
unaware that if he adopts this attitude, there is a whole bandstand 
of music to be faced. He puts the objection as it was put to him by 
three members of his lecture-class from Girton, thus: ‘(1) We agree 
that taste and aesthetic standards are merely subjective and relative; 
(2) We agree that to be neurotic is, in itself, a drawback in literature, 
as in life; but (3) granted that it is stupid to ignore the influence of 
art, if there is no Absolute Good, how can we judge this influence? 
If there is no Absolute Good, whence does ethics come? What is its 
sanction? Does not ethics also sink to a mere matter of individual 
taste?’ He even adds on his own the retort of an imaginary aesthete 
to his talk about mental health as a criterion of judgment: ‘But 
suppose I do not care about health of mind? . . . You do not believe 
in Absolute Good any more than in Absolute Beauty — why, then, 
all this prate about ethics in the influence of art?’ 

It is the old but ever-vital question which was argued out by 
Plato’s Socrates and the Sophists in Athens, with Mr Lucas taking 
the part of a Sophist — not, certainly, of Thrasymachus, but perhaps 
of Protagoras. And his answer is that of the best of the Sophists, the 
best answer that can be made on their assumptions, namely that the 
criterion is pragmatical. The source of ethics is ‘the experience of the 
race in its struggle to survive’; and if one asks with Glaucon, what 
about the possessor of Gyges’ ring of invisibility, or as Mr Lucas 
puts it: ‘Why bother about the community if one is sly enough to 
outwit it?’ the answer is that psychology has shown it doesn’t pay. 
We are in the stream of race-consciousness, whether we like it or 
not, and its codes have become part of ourselves, both from heredity 
and from early training. The consistent egoist, Napoleon or 
Nietzsche say, dies a prisoner or mad. The ultimate failure is 
inevitable, because the challenge is not only to society but to some- 
thing in oneself. In this inner court of justice speak, beneath our 
consciousness, the voices of the dead, and of those who watched 
over our earliest years. 

Before attempting the exceedingly difficult task of giving a different 
answer, let me say something of that other ally to whom I have 
referred, the Principal of Brasenose. I call him, speaking as a 
Christian, an ally, because he makes the following statements:* 

11 have not always quoted them word for word. 
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1. The century in which we live is the first for over two thousand 
years to see a considered challenge flung down, not indeed to Chris- 
tianity (for Islam did that), but to the essence of our civilization. 


2. If we are to defend ‘our way of life’, it is essential to know 
clearly what it is, and to be able to educate others in the knowledge. 


3. By our civilization, we do not mean our technical achieve- 
ments, but a system of ideas and a theory of value, involving in 
particular two fundamental elements: 


(a) that man is an end-in-himself, not a mere instrument 
(6) that the distinction between right and wrong is absolute 


Once again the identity of aims is clear. Indeed, one might be 
pardoned for supposing, especially in view of point (3), that it is a 
Christian who is speaking. But Mr Last maintains that the view of 
man as an end-in-himself can be reached not only through the 
Christian doctrine that every individual is the object of God’s love, 
but also, as he claims it was reached in ‘ancient paganism’, ‘by 
reflecting that man, in virtue of his possession of reason, is the 
highest form of existence accessible to knowledge and that conse- 
quently he must be treated as something of intrinsic value and his 
welfare regarded as worth having for its own sake’. In view of the 
all-embracing nature of the reference to ‘ancient paganism’, it seems 
necessary to point out that the view that man, in virtue of his posses- 
sion of reason, is the highest form of existence accessible to know- 
ledge was not the view of either Aristotle or Plato. Both held that 
the nature of man as reason-plus-imperfections pointed inescapably 
to the existence of pure Reason, knowledge of which, by virtue of its 
relationship to the reason in man, was not inaccessible to him. This 
Reason is for Aristotle God. For Plato not only the Reason which 
is responsible for the element of order in the physical universe, but 
also the eternal Ideas, are on a plane of existence superior to that of 
mankind. 

But what of the absoluteness of the distinction between right and 
wrong? I must apologise for having said in my opening paragraph 
that all these non-Christian allies are distinguished from the Christian 
by the complete absence of a belief in absolutes. Mr Lucas is, Mr 
Last is not. Yet I find him a little bewildering and unhelpful to his 
fellow-believers in absolute rightness in that (probably owing to the 
limitations of a single hour’s discourse) he makes no attempt to 
defend it. Yet as Mr Lucas, an equally stout upholder of the values 
of our civilization, has shown, it is by no means an inevitable 
assumption. 

In trying to maintain that his two essential points (the intrinsic 
value of the individual and the absolute distinction between right and 
wrong) are completely independent of any belief in God, Mr Last 
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raises Serious difficulties. For both, he says, the main credit must be 
given to the Stoics, and to Cicero’s expression of Stoic views. As 
to the first: ‘In Stoicism we find the brotherhood of man, deduced 
from the fact that all men as such are distinguished from the rest of 
known existence by the possession of reason. And since reason is 
thus recognized as the highest principle in the universe, it follows that 
man, because he has a share of this highest principle, is entitled to be 
treated as of intrinsic value. That is a doctrine in which theological 
assumption has no place.’ (The italics are mine.) But if the highest 
principle is reason, and man is to be described as a being who ‘has a 
share of’ this highest principle, then clearly there is a higher form of 
existence than man, namely this very ‘reason’. For no one, I think, 
has ever had the hardihood to maintain that man has no share of 
other, and lower, elements as well. This assumption seems to be a 
theological one, yet it was the assumption of both Aristotle and the 
Stoa. 

When we turn to the second point, Mr Last’s determination to 
keep his absolutes free from any contamination by theological 
doctrine becomes even more surprising. The doctrine that morality 
is absolute because determined by the laws of reason, which all men 
share alike, is best expressed, he thinks, by Cicero, in a statement 
than which, as he justly remarks, ‘there is perhaps no passage in the 
literature of Western Europe which has more claim to be made 
familiar to every educated man’. In that passage (quoted in full in 
the Address) Cicero claims that above all the varying laws and 
constitutions of individual states there stands the true law of reason, 
which is immutable and eternal; and after describing it he concludes: 
‘et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et sempiterna et immuta- 
bilis continebit unusque erit communis quasi magister et imperator 
omnium deus: ille legis huius inventor disceptator lator, cui qui non 
parebit, ipse se fugiet ac naturam hominis aspernatus hoc ipso luet 
maximas poenas, etiamsi cetera supplicia quae putantur effugerit.’ 

After making these isolated points we must leave the Address, 
since its author is not concerned any further, or indeed at all, with 
the pros and cons of a belief in absolute values, which is the main 
theme here. It is time to return to Literature and Psychology, where 
we shall find no lack either of argument or of illustration on which to 
whet our minds. The argument against absolute standards derives 
of course from the bewildering variety of taste, custom and moral 
ideas which actually exists, and has existed, in the world. Cicero, in 
his vindication of the absolute rule of reason, quoted by Mr Last, 
says: “Nec erit alia lex Romae alia Athenis, alia nunc alia posthac’. 
But, says Mr Lucas, that is just untrue. There was, is and always will 
be a different law, whether of ethics or of aesthetics, for different 
times and places, and even for different individuals in the same 
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community. This truth (for it is a truth) he illustrates with a wealth 
of striking and entertaining examples, which it is impossible and 
(since I am admitting his point) unnecessary to reproduce here. One 
will do, the well-known story in Herodotus of how Darius asked 
some Greeks for what price they would eat their dead parents, then 
called in certain Indians (for whom the eating of their dead parents 
was a duty) and asked them for what price they would burn them as 
the Greeks did. The disgust on the faces of both parties was an 
object lesson in the relativity of custom. 

Before trying to be more positive, I would protest that Mr Lucas 
does not always play quite fair. He says, for instance: “The phrase 
‘*this is a good book’’ means in most mouths simply “‘I like it’. 
But that is hardly what it says. I suppose it should mean ‘‘This 
book conforms to the laws of Absolute Beauty — and, perhaps, of 
Absolute Goodness’’. In other words, it is a book you ought to 
like: and if you do not, you are wrong.’ It is unlike him to posit 
only black and white where there exists in addition an infinite series 
of greys. For of course these are not the only alternatives, and few 
intelligent people would be unprepared to give specific reasons for 
their opinion in a specific case. In saying ‘This is a good book 
because. ..’, I myself should certainly be fortified by my belief in 
the existence of ultimate and absolute standards; but it is rarely 
necessary to go all the way back to them in judging a specific work. 
I should say that Literature and Psychology is a good book. If asked 
what that means I should have many things to say, e.g., that its 
influence-value was high because it tended to the preservation of our 
civilization and race and to the elimination of neurotic elements; that 
by the clarity of its expression and the wealth of its illustration it was 
well fitted to achieve its declared aims; and that the same and other 
elements (e.g., humour) give it a high pleasure-value as well. This 
seems to me a sensible answer. It does not reduce ‘This is a good 
book’ to ‘I like it’, nor on the other hand need it bring me into 
conflict with Mr Lucas because I believe in absolute goodness and 
he does not. 

Nor do I wish to quarrel with him when he castigates the many 
undoubted abuses, some tragic and some comic, to which a belief in 
absolutes has led. ‘So persistent, so incorrigible, is the human desire 
for certainties and absolutes’, he writes, after a series of examples 
ranging from the terrifying to the ludicrous. ‘ ‘‘Moses has said’’; 
‘*the Church has said’’; ‘‘Stalin has said’’; and with a sigh of 
reassurance the faithful murmur ‘‘Q.E.D.’’.’ Agreement here, 
which it would be dishonest and disastrous to withhold, must be my 
excuse for passing over these examples and going on to the more 
fundamental question of whether there is anything intrinsic to the 
belief itself which inevitably associates it with authoritarian and even 
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totalitarian methods in practice. That is the question which casts its 
shadow between us and prevents us from working in full harmony of 
spirit for ends which we both alike desire. In trying to answer it, 
I shall also try to observe a wise precept laid down by Mr Last in his 
Presidential Address to which I have referred, namely that ‘in this 
matter each of us must make his contribution using the concepts of 
his own subject.’ I am no trained theologian, and shall try to keep 
within my own limits as far as possible. 

The fundamental point is this: to the Platonist and Christian it is 
axiomatic that any absolutes are transcendent. This statement, it 
is true, is only valid for the Christian with certain vital reservations, 
to which we shall come later. Nevertheless it is an essential of both 
systems of belief that the absolute is never to be observed in its 
perfection in the world of human action, art, science or government. 
There are two orders, the one natural, imperfect, relative and 
temporal, the other divine, perfect, absolute and eternal. This is the 
direct contrary of Marxist doctrine, and of any perfectionist or 
Utopian system which places its hopes in the possibility of achieving 
an ideal condition in human and temporal affairs. It is the contrary 
of any system which tends to idealize the State or its leaders, for it 
teaches that all human institutions and individuals are and must be, 
in the nature of things, fallible and imperfect. This is the position of 
Plato in the Republic. I willingly grant that the Laws contains 
totalitarian elements which to us, with a concrete experience of the 
evils of unrestrained totalitarianism which was denied to Plato, are 
naturally shocking. I should not be surprised if they are in part due 
to a fading of his first fine confidence in the existence and influence 
of transcendent absolutes, since recent research has emphasized how 
freely the difficulties of that conception were being urged and 
discussed in the Academy of Plato’s old age. That may or may not 
be so, but in any case, if disillusionment had set in by the time that 
Plato was seventy, that is no reason why we should refuse to learn 
from a work written in his prime. In the Republic, the non-governing 
classes seem to be left a remarkable amount of freedom, and there is 
surely something to be said for Cornford’s view that in that work 
Plato’s way has been ‘to take human nature as we find it, and to 
construct a social order that will make the best of it as it is and as it 
seems likely to remain... He is too much bent upon the reform of 
Greek society to be ready to postpone it to the millennium . . . Plato’s 
commonwealth is not the City of Zeus or the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It is a reformed Greek city-state, surrounded by other city-states and 
by the outer world of barbarians, against which it may have to 
hold its own.’ Of course it is. Plato knows that an earthly state 
must have an actual existence in time and place, whereas perfect 

1 The Unwritten Philosophy, Cambridge, 1950, pp.59, 60f, 
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goodness is ‘not the same thing as existence, but rather beyond 
existence’ (Rep. 409 c). In Christian terms, ‘My Kingdom is not 
of this world’. 

If it was necessary to emphasize the transcendence of absolutes, 
it is now necessary to point out that this transcendence does not, for 
those who are aware of them, put them entirely out of human reach. 
How this can be has been differently explained by different people. 
The pre-Christian Greek philosopher grounded it in man’s posses- 
sion of reason, since he believed that reason, a reason not totally 
foreign in character to man’s, was the governing element in the 
Universe. Thus to Plato the mind/of man had access to the superior 
world of ‘the things that are always the same’ by virtue of something 
similar: in its own nature, although on account of his physical 
imperfections the acquisition of knowledge by the recovery of those 
standards was slow and arduous. To Aristotle God was reason tout 
court, and man shared in divinity and was able to understand the 
Universe and what was good in it in so far as he too was a reason- 
able being. To the Stoics again, as we have seen, though they 
differed in important ways from Aristotle, Reason was the ruling 
principle, and man a sharer in it. 

For the Christian, the link between the eternal world of absolute 
good and the temporal and contingent world, in which good and evil 
are always mixed, is the person of Jesus. Here I must not say much, 
for I am venturing into a field in which I am ill-qualified to speak. 
But for myself I should say that if he lived a morally perfect life, that 
is a mark (among others) of his divinity and provides us with 
absolute standards for emulation; whereas in so far as he appeared 
in a human body in the temporal order, he did undoubtedly submit 
himself to the restrictions under which we all have to live. He 
expressed his divinity through our imperfect instruments, seeing and 
hearing with human organs of sense, experiencing the world as we 
do even to the point of feeling its temptations. The two worlds met, 
and although it will not happen again, its single occurrence has 
given us our direction. To this extent the Platonic doctrine of the 
rigid transcendence of absolutes is modified for the Christian, and 
the modification, as I said, is vital. We do not infer goodness, we 
have had it shown to us, and can therefore judge whether our own 
actions are moving towards or away from it. Aristotle argued for 
the existence of an ultimate good on the grounds that where there is 
a better, there must be a best. One may reverse the argument and 
say that where there is a best, there can be a better. 

Explanations of how we are aware of absolute standards may 
differ, but this I would maintain, that without them there cannot be 
relative standards either. How can there be a comparative without a 
superlative, a better without a best? Mr Lucas revives the pragma- 
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tical test in its highest form, but unless men are agreed on the final 
end of human existence (the absolute good for man), this test can 
only lead to an infinite series of counter-arguments. ‘Suppose,’ says 
his imaginary opponent in effect, ‘I do not care for health of mind, 
nor for the welfare of the community, but wish to lead a life of pure 
egoism, in the pursuit of pleasure, if that is my whim, or power if I 
fancy that better — who are you to say me nay, since you do not 
believe in absolute good?’ Mr Lucas replies that in the long run 
that policy does not pay, and points to Napoleon, who died a 
prisoner, and Nietzsche, who died mad. But how do we know that 
the shade of Napoleon, could some necromancer consult it for us, 
would not tell us: ‘All in all, it was worth it, and I would do the 
| same again’? Once Gyges’ ring is brought into the argument, that 
is to say, once it is sought to defend morality for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of the extrinsic rewards and punishments which a 
man’s conduct may incur, there is nothing for it but to throw up 
the defence or appeal to absolute standards. 

Is then the defence to be thrown up? I have said something about 
what the belief in absolute goodness means, and tried to clear away 
certain misconceptions about it. I have mentioned various ways in 
which it is believed that the absolute, assuming that it exists, may be 
available for the use of mankind as a standard. And I have expressed 
my own conviction that without it there is no ultimate justification 
for morality. But I have said little by way of argument that the 
belief in an absolute standard is true. As to that, I would first of all 
repeat that the main aim of this paper is to clear away certain 
misunderstandings, in particular the association of absolute stand- 
ards with totalitarian leanings, which is of course a matter of the 
practical effect of a belief in them, and has no bearing on its truth or 
falsehood. To have done that would be much, and to hope to do 
more savours of presumption. The belief in absolutes is for many 
dependent on personal religious experience, and it is notoriously 
difficult to get this accepted as valid evidence by those to whom that 
experience has been denied. Nevertheless even if this, for most 
people the highest sanction of all, be left aside, there remain one or 
two things worth saying. 

The transcendence of absolutes makes it inevitable that human 
nature should apprehend them imperfectly, or even at times mis- 
apprehend them completely. Since, while there is only one perfec- 
tion, there is an infinite variety of imperfect approaches to it, this is 
sufficient to account for the vagaries in men’s conception of what is 
good, which give the relativist his strongest argument. Among these 
vagaries moreover it is possible to see (a) a fundamental constancy 
in ultimate things, (b) perhaps also a process of evolution, which 
give support to the assumption of absolute good. 
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(a) Take the stock example of inconsistency, Herodotus’s story 
of the Greeks and the Indians. It is an example of what I mean bya 
divergence in proximates, not ultimates, in means, not ends. Is the 
actual method of the disposal of dead bodies an ultimate considera- 
tion? No. The ultimate in this case is respect for parents, and to the 
question put in its ultimate form (‘Is respect for parents a good 
thing?’), Greeks and Indians would have given the same answer. 
Mr Lucas himself notes how loyalty as an ultimate virtue seems to 
be the keynote of Shakespeare and Homer alike. It is not unregarded 
in our own day. Homeric Greece —Shakespearian England — 
modern Europe, here are three forms of society widely enough 
differentiated in time, place and ethos to exhibit, one would have 
thought, extremes of variety in human ideas. Yet there is much 
common ground in their ideals. Has the general opinion of any age 
or people approved murder, in the sense of killing from motives of 
pure individual selfishness? The difference between proximates and 
ultimates may be illustrated by a more extreme instance than that 
quoted by Herodotus, the instance of human sacrifice. The horror 
with which we now regard it might well be adduced as an example of 
the purely relative character of morality, yet in fact it is only a 
different means to an end which we still recognize as good. The 
ultimate principle involved is: ‘If there is a god, we must be prepared 
to give him the very best that we have.’ This principle has remained 
constant; our conception of the means by which it should be realized, 
and our answer to the question: ‘What is the best that we can give?’ 
have undergone evolution. This consideration leads on to the point 
that much evil is only a perversion of good, due to its imperfect 
apprehension by the human mind. Mr Lucas himself pays tribute to 
the good which lies in the theory of Communism. 

(6) I have touched on the question of evolution already. I pursue 
it with diffidence, well aware that the present state of mankind is such 
as to lead many honest thinkers to a contrary conclusion. The best 
example of it is probably that collection of books illustrating the 
religious and moral history of a single nation over a period of a 
thousand years or so, which we call the Bible. To see moral evolution 
there one need not be a Jew or a Christian. To deny it one must be 
feeble-minded or a liar. Are there not examples from other sources 
too? In the sexual sphere there is evolution from societies where 
promiscuity is the norm towards the development of marriage and 
reverence for the idea of the family. Then there is the development 
of a sense of corporate responsibility for every individual in the 
community, which finds its present expression in Britain in the 
Welfare State — imperfect and in many things mistaken, like all 
human institutions. The graph of moral evolution will not show a 
perfectly straight line inclining ever upwards at the same angle. 
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There will be sharp dips in it. But that need not disprove the fact of 
evolution, nor the existence of absolute good on which, as I see it, 
the possibility of recognizing such evolution in the sphere of values, 
and with it any discussion of better or worse, must depend. If no 
one has ever perceived it directly, that is no more than was true of the 
North Pole before the first expedition reached it. It existed none the 
less, and by existing gave the expeditions their direction. 

The evidence for consistency in ultimates seems to me to have 
weight against the appeal to stories of the Greeks-and-Indians type. 
The claim to observe a moral evolution is a more personal one, and 
to lean on such a reed too heavily would invite a piercing of the hand. 
It should be clear however from what I have said about the trans- 
cendence of absolutes that this last claim is an adjunct rather than 
a necessary part of my argument. 

This is an inexhaustible topic. If anyone says that I have written 
little or nothing calculated to convert to a belief in absolute values 
anyone who did not already hold it, I shall be neither offended nor 
surprised. If I have in any way facilitated intercourse between those 
who hold it and those who do not, then neither my time nor a reader’s 
will have been wasted. 





THE HISTORICAL ARTHUR 
S. E. SCAMMELL 


1 


For fourteen centuries the Arthurian legend has grown. The mass 
of speculation and highly imaginative detail that surrounds it has 
increased, until the historical Arthur has been almost wholly lost 
to sight. Nevertheless there is after all enough data available to 
permit a straightforward account to be constructed with reasonable 
probability of accuracy both as to events and dates. 

At the beginning of the fifth century A.D. the stage was set in 
Britain with four main Celtic warrior kingdoms of the West — in the 
Devonian peninsular, in South-West Wales, in North-West Wales, 
and in the Severn basin. In South-Eastern and Southern England 
lay the kingdom of the Belgae and their subjected tribes, those 
Germanic invaders who five hundred years before brought the iron 
broadsword and the heavy plough to Britain, and were able to 
begin the clearing and cultivation of the Wealden forests. During the 
four centuries of the Roman administration their fighting qualities 
seem to have been sapped, perhaps because their fighting men 
generation after generation were steadily drawn off into the Roman 
Legions. In the Western Celtic kingdoms on the other hand the 
Roman rule and influence was a more shadowy thing: the Devonian 
peninsular for instance, although the influence of Roman civilization 
was felt there through proximity to Gaul and through the tin trade, 
seems to have had the independence of a tributary state: the Celts in 
their hills and mountains, remained a fighting people. 

The power of Rome, hard pressed by barbarian peoples on all her 
frontiers, was waning. The struggle swayed too and fro, decade after 
decade, across her frontier states. Of these Britain was one. From 
Scotland the Picts, from bases both in Scandinavia and in Ireland 
the Danish and Norwegian rovers (called the ‘black’ and the ‘white’ 
barbarians from the colour of their cloaks, which misled at least one 
mediaeval chronicler to suggest that Roman Britain was invaded by 
a horde of Africans), and the Jutes, Angles and Saxons of the North 
Sea coasts from Jutland to Friesland who in the earlier years pro- 
ceeded by peaceful penetration until the East Coast was thick with 
their settlements, kept up a pressure that never relaxed. Three 
times — in A.D. 363, 369 and 399 — the situation went beyond the 
control of the garrison forces and much of the country was overrun. 
Each time the situation was restored by a task force sent from the 
continent. Finally in A.D. 410, with Rome herself in desperate peril, 
the last of the Roman garrison — the VI Legion in the advance base 
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at York and the II in the Rich borough beach-head on the Channel 
coast — was withdrawn despite a desperate appeal by the inhabi- 
tants. In that same year Rome was sacked by the Goths. 

Roman civilization in Britain was at that date already largely a 
thing of the past. The rather pathetic combination of resentment of 
Roman superiority, real or assumed, with respect and admiration for 
all things Roman (like that exhibited now in India with the break up 
of yet another Empire), was then the hall-mark of the Romano- 
Briton. The great roads remained, and an influence on the minds 
of men that was perhaps never wholly lost, but the Romano-British 
cities, with their great public buildings, were already in ruins follow- 
ing the gradual breakdown of the economic and administrative 
structure and the intermittent incursions of their barbarian neigh- 
bours. There began then a period of two hundred years during 
which the British rule was pushed steadily westward until there was 
left to it no more than the Celtic kingdoms of Wales and Cornwall, 
divided by the Bristol Channel. 

There is no period of British history of which the records are so 
sparse and so confused. The Saxon records tend to ignore all facts 
and battles favourable to the Britons. The records of the Britons, 
the conquered, were almost wholly lost. On the continent the first 
wave of Barbarian invasion, that of the Goths who destroyed Rome, 
had been assimilated into the Christian civilization of Western 
Europe, and as the heirs of Rome were now locked in a death 
struggle with the succeeding waves of Huns and Vandals that 
followed on their heels. Britain herself for centuries was lost to the 
hierarchy of civilized nations, and communication across the English 
Channel largely lapsed. The reports of Britain that found their way 
to the monkish chroniclers in Europe, of whom most were non- 
contemporaneous by several centuries, were thus unreliable in the 
extreme, and continual transcription throughout the centuries, often 
with well meant but over-confident and erroneous interpolations, 
had made them more so. 


The following are the main historical sources for this period: 

Gildas: De Excidio et Conquestu Brittaniae. (A.D. 549 et seq.) 

Bede: Historia Ecclesiastica. (8th century.) 

Nennius: Historia Brittonum. (c. A.D. 858. Compiled from 7th 
century sources.) 

Annales Cambriae. (A.D. 956. Compiled from 8th century sources 
and Nennius.) 

The Saxon Chronicles. (10th century.) 

William of Malmesbury: Gesta Regium. (c. A.D. 1125.) 

Geoffrey of Monmouth: Historia Regum Brittaniae. (12th century.) 


Of these Geoffrey of Monmouth is the least reliable. A born 
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story-teller rather than a historian, of him it is only necessary to say 
that an irate monkish historian, his contemporary, wrote of him that 
on an occasion when the devils of falsehood were exorcised by 
placing on the bosom of the possessed person the Gospel of St. John 
they flew away like birds and vanished; but when, by way of experi- 
ment, the Gospel was removed and Geoffrey’s History put in its 
place, then they all flew back thicker than before. 

Nevertheless, bearing in mind always that when Geoffrey speaks 
of the overlordship of the kingdom of Britain he means only that 
steadily decreasing Britannia of the western Celtic kingdoms that 
remained under British rule, there are sufficient cross-references 
available to permit us to detect and reject his imaginary and romantic 
additions, his wilful transpositions from earlier and later centuries, 
his misreadings of earlier records that have survived and are avail- 
able equally to ourselves, and what remains is of considerable value. 

There is of course also the fifteenth century Mallory. But for 
historical purposes his Morte D’Arthur is no more relevant than 
the modern narrative poem by Tennyson that he inspired. He took 
Geoffrey’s highly imaginary narrative, already in the twelfth century 
put into contemporary Norman dress, and added embroideries of 
his own. Through his pages the Romano-Britons, whose arms and 
equipment lay between the Celtic and Roman traditions and were 
based on the short Roman infantry sword with light body-armour 
largely composed of leather, whose light cavalry were armed with the 
bow and the short spear on wiry native ponies, whose fortresses were 
the earthern ramparts of the hill-forts, move a little stiffly in the full 
contemporary panoply of knights in armour amid stone-built castles 
and all the joustings and concomitants of the Norman romantic 
code. The heathen still feature as the enemy, but Mallory’s heathen 
not unnaturally have become Saracens: whereas among the heathen 
with whom the Britons strove were the Normans’ own Scandinavian 
ancestors. Except for the occasional interposition of some un- 
expected Scandinavian name among the Knights of the Round 
Table, slipped through unnoticed from the old chroniclers (as, for 
instance, Sir Grummor Grummorson) there is almost nothing of 
historical import in Mallory, and his place-name identifications are 
demonstrably imaginary: as an example, one of his few historically 
correct though insignificant incidents, the death of Arthur’s nephew 
Gawaine (one Walwen of Walweitha, who had lost his lands to the 
Saxons in the days of Hengist) takes place, correctly, on the sea- 
shore, but in an imaginary battle at Dover instead of by shipwreck 
after battle (or possibly by murder) on the coast of Pembrokeshire. 
Only by pure accident may Mallory’s knights have this much 
justification, that it is at least possible that Arthur gained his 
ascendancy by the creation of a force of armoured heavy cavalry, 
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an arm strange alike to Celts and Saxons, which in the years of 
Rome’s decline had proved itself on the continent to be irresistible 
even to first-class infantry in superior numbers. 

Finally there is local tradition. This unfortunately proves of little 
value, owing to the fact that Arthur became a universal Celtic hero. 
Wherever the Celts survived —in Cornwall, Wales, Brittany and 
Scotland — Arthur is found to be localized with topographical 
details. 

From these sources, and various minor references elsewhere, it is 
possible to build up a framework which seems beyond reasonable 
doubt of serious error. Behind these facts there looms a succession 
of shadowy figures — the leaders of the Britons in their long rear- 
guard action, lit now only by the faint and distant gleam of their rare 
successes. Of these leaders Arthur was one. 

The Devon peninsula formed the Celtic kingdom of Dyvnaint. 
Wales fell into three main Celtic kingdoms, those of Gwynedd in the 
North, Powys on the Welsh Marches and the Severn basin, and 
Dyfed in the South. The latter, properly speaking, comprised only 
Cardigan, Pembroke and Carmarthen in the extreme South-West, 
but apparently extended a suzerainty over the sub-kings of Brychei- 
noig and Gwent (Brecknock and North Radnor) and Glynysing 
(Glamorgan). Of these there is reason to suppose that the rulers of 
Powys and of the Dessi of Dyfed were influenced by the Roman 
civilization, those of Dyvnaint very little, and those of Gwynedd not 
at all. The kingdom of Gwynedd was in fact the most powerful, 
having been set up by the Romans — probably at the end of the 
fourth century by Stilicho when restoring order — under the ruling 
house of Cunedda, to defend North Wales against Irish raiders, by 
means of a wholesale transmigration and resettlement of the tribe of 
the Votadini from Lothian. It will be seen that the leadership against 
the Saxons was attempted first by the house of Dyfed (Vortigern), 
and on his failure by a scion of apparently the house of Powys, 
described as a ‘Roman’ and the sole survivor of his house after the 
raids of 438-442 had swept through the Severn valley (Aurelius 
Ambrosius). Aurelius Ambrosius is known to have been a western 
Romano-Celt, and an Aurelius Conanus was ruling in Powys 
subsequently. 

Thereafter the leadership was assumed first, with varying success, 
by a Welsh chieftain of uncertain derivation (Uther Dragons-head) 
and then by a chieftain of Cornwall of outstanding military ability 
(Arthur) who succeeded in maintaining a united front among the 
Celtic kings until 530, when his nephew (? step-son) Medraut made 
alliance with the Saxons in an attempt at usurpation, resulting in the 
death of both Arthur and Medraut in an indecisive battle at 
Camlann. Arthur was not unnaturally succeeded on his death by 

B 
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his liege lord Constantine of Dyvnaint (to whom, according to 
Geoffrey, he ‘bequeathed’ the ‘kingship’). According to Geoffrey, 
the leadership then passed successively to Aurelius Conan of Powys 
(presumably a descendant of Aurelius Ambrosius), Vortipore of 
Dyfed the descendant of Vortigern, and Maelgyn of Gwynned. No 
doubt these reigning houses intermarried: there is some reason to 
suppose that those of Dyvnaint and Powys did so, that Powys and 
Dyfed were traditional enemies, and that at a later date Powys, 
losing much of the Severn basin to the Saxons, was swallowed up by 
Dyfed and Gwynedd. There is also reason to suppose that Vorti- 
gern’s grandmother, who married one Vitalis or Vitalianus, may have 
been a daughter, by a Celtic wife, of Magnus Maximus, the Iberian 
Emperor of Britain and Gaul. Then, as in more recent times, the 
system of royal alliances produced a remarkable mingling of — 
in the reigning houses. 


2 


The series of events is fairly clearly defined, but their dates accord- 
ing to the old chronicles fall into two alternative series, the one 
forty-seven years earlier than the other. 

The main cause of confusion is that the historical sources tend to 
deal not in absolute dates but in periods of years reckoned from 
varying outstanding events. This of course is a ready pitfall for later 


transcribers through the centuries: a misunderstanding as to the 
initial event throws out the whole, as for instance when the adventus 
of the Saxons on Vortigern’s invitation in A.D. 453 is confused with 
the overrunning of Britain by Saxon and other raiders in 428, and 
when the appeal to Rome for help in a.p. 410 is confused with that 
in 446. 

A further source of confusion, though of one year only, is that the 
calendar then in use commenced on September Ist. 

Year 1 of the Annales Cambriae has been conclusively proved (in 
my view) by Chambers (Arthur of Britain) to be A.D. 447. It was 
however taken by Geoffrey of Monmouth to be A.D. 400 and having 
for this reason dated his whole historical series forty-seven years 
too soon (except for one or two accidental lapses when he slips into 
the alternative chronology) he proceeded, in assembling his imagi- 
native detail, industriously to link his story with the personages living 
at the earlier dates. Wade-Evans' then quotes these links (which 
should in any case have been suspect as proceeding from such a 
source and lacking any mention elsewhere) as evidence for taking 
year | of the Annales as A.D. 400. 

Turning to the De Excidio Brittaniae, it is clear from the text that 
the period of forty-four years running to the Battle of Badon (so 

1 See article in Y Cymmrodor XXII, 1910. 
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called) commences with the victory of Ambrosius in about 475: and 
this implies a date series coinciding with that given by the Annales 
if year 1 be taken as 447. Bede apparently read it wrongly as running 
from the coming of the Saxons at Vortigern’s invitation (the adven- 
tus) which he dates (with a slight error) as 449. Wade-Evans accepts 
Bede’s reading, but finding the result would not tally with his reading 
of the Annales chose to presume that the De Excidio was dating the 
adventus from the raids of 428: by a coincidence this difference 
between 428 and 475 gave him the 47 years antedating that his 
theory required. 

The De Excidio confuses the appeals to Rome of A.D. 410 and 446, 
and runs from the latter the series of events which we know from 
external evidence to have followed the former. 

The Historia Brittonum, not productive of dates, after exclusion 
of some obvious slips and clerical errors gives two alternatives for 
Vortigern’s accession, one A.D. 450 which again implies a date series 
coinciding with Annales 1=447; and one 428, implying that he was 
called in at the earlier crisis which occurred in that year, instead of 
at the later crisis following the failure of the appeal to Rome in 446. 

Wade-Evans’s chronology has been in danger of acceptance by 
recent historians dealing with a larger field owing to the fact that it 
was coupled, in his article (Y Cymmrodor XXII, 1910), with a very 
sound demonstration that Arthur’s crowning victory was not the 
Battle of Badon Hill (which was an isolated British success over a 


century later inserted here for good value by early chroniclers), but 
the battle of Castle Guinnion. 


a 

The events may be summarized as follows: 

A.D. 407: In quick succession three usurpers are set up by the 
garrison forces of Britain and Gaul—Marcus, Gratian and the third 
Constantine, a legionary who ‘after causing much loss to the Empire 
because he was continually imposed upon by the Barbarians with 
faithless treaties’ is defeated and killed by the Emperor Honorius 
some years later in Gaul. His son Constans ‘whom of a monk he 
had created Caesar’ is killed in Gaul ‘by his own subject Gerontius’ 
(Gereint) a Briton, and an able and ambitious general (Bede). 

409-410: Constantine’s officials are expelled, an action endorsed 
by Honorius. A Saxon incursion is repulsed (Zosimus). 

410: An unsuccessful appeal by the Britons to the Emperor 
Honorius on withdrawal of the Legions from Britain. Sack of Rome 
by the Goths. 

418: A breakdown of the administration indicated by burial of the 
Official treasure chests (Saxon Chronicle). 

428-429; First serious incursion by Saxons and Picts, since the 
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Roman evacuation, is checked. At one point a successful ambush is 
arranged under the leadership of the priest and former soldier Saint 
Germanus (Bede). There is reason to believe that a last small Roman 
garrison continued to hold a beach-head at Richborough (dating of 
coins found), and that a Roman military cadre for Britain existed, 
if only on paper, at least until this date (Notitia Dignitatum). 
Indeed, in recent years it has come to be accepted that, after the 
debacle of 418, England South-east of a line from Portland Bill to the 
Wash was reconquered and held by a Roman field-army whose 
commander held the title of Count of Britain, with headquarters at 
Richborough, and that their final withdrawal was subsequent to 429. 

438-442: Widespread raids. ‘Incursions by Picts’ (Gaulish 
Chronicles). ‘Britain wholly over-run by the Saxons’ (Prosper of 
Aquitaine). 

446: A second unsuccessful appeal to Rome (Bede and Gildas: 
Saxon Chronicle dates it erroneously 443). Already there are small 
barbarian settlements from the Wash through to the Upper Thames 
(Saxons from the German North Sea Coast) and along the coast of 
East Anglia (Angles from Schleswig). 

450: (Nennius). The Belgic tribes of the South East as a last 
resort, place themselves under the protection of Vortigern (other 
spellings Wurtgern, Guorthrigern, and Guorthigernus) a ‘proud 
tyrant’ of the Celtic kingdom of Dyfed in South-West Wales where 
his descendant Vortipore still ruled in the sixth century. His capital 
stronghold was the place known in the following centuries as Arx 
Guorthigirni, East. of Llandyssel on the Carmarthen-Cardigan 
border. 

453: (Nennius). Two Anglican or Jute adventurers, Hengist and 
his son Horsa, land at Ebbsfleet in Kent and are invited by Vortigern, 
hard pressed both by the barbarian raiders and his perennial fear of 
his Celtic fellow-kingdoms in the West particularly his near neigh- 
bour of Powys, to bring over their countrymen as mercenaries. In 
this he was following well-established Roman precedent, by which 
Rome’s policy throughout her slow decline had been to accept 
barbarians into her frontier provinces and use them as frontier 
troops. His error lay however in overlooking the fact that even 
Rome could only pursue this policy with success while she possessed 
strong central forces capable of dealing in case of need with any one 
of the largely barbarian armies that she maintained in her frontier 
provinces. 

At first the policy is successful and Vortigern with the aid of his 
new troops is uniformly victorious. He settles them in the Isle of 
Thanet in Kent (then severed from the mainland by a river fordable 
only in two places) and also (according to Geoffrey of Monmouth) 
in Lindsey. Hengist receives continual reinforcements of Saxons as 
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well as of Angles and Jutes and according to Geoffrey gains an 
ascendancy over Vortigern, who marries his daughter. 

455: The Britons, fearful of the growing strength of Hengist and 
his influence over Vortigern, revolt and set up Vortigern’s son 
Vortimer, who drives Hengist into Thanet and besieges him there 
(Nennius: Geoffrey on the other hand says that the initiative of 
revolt was with Hengist). Hengist in Thanet receives reinforcements 
and takes the offensive but Vortimer gains defensive victories at the 
river Darrant (holding the Roman road to London): at Episford 
(Aylesford) where Horsa and a son of Vortigern, Catigern, are 
killed: and at Stone at the exit of the Isle of Thanet on the South 
Coast (Nennius: the Saxon Chronicle mentions only Episford). 
Vortimer however dies (according to Geoffrey poisoned by his step- 
mother) and Hengist then under cover of overtures of peace per- 
petrates a treacherous massacre of the British leaders (according to 
Geoffrey at Amesbury). 

456/7: First and second battles of Crayford, the first by inference 
a Saxon defeat, and the second a Saxon victory which resulted in the 
loss of Kent to the Britons. 

462: Death of Vortigern (Annales-Computus) who had fled to his 
native kingdom in Wales (Geoffrey). 

4652: Saxon victory at Wippedes-fleote (Saxon Chronicle). 

473): A British route. Saxon kingdom of Kent first named as 
established. 

474: (Gildas). Aurelius Ambrosius, a member of the ruling house 
of a Western Romano-Celtic kingdom, probably Powys in the Severn 
basin, rallies the Britons and checks the Saxon advance — according 
to Geoffrey (in a campaign which is in most respects fanciful) by 
two battles, Maisbeli and Kaerconan (? Knaresborough): more 
probably however the battle was that which he apparently fought 
in that year with one Guitorinus (Vitorinus) at Guoloph or Guolopp 
(? Wallop in Hampshire) mentioned, though in rather vague and 
equivocal terms, by the Annales (Computus: ‘twelve years from the 
reign of Vortigern’): the only objection to this supposition is that 
his opponent, otherwise unknown, seems to bear a Romano-Celtic 
name and the affair as described suggests rather the ejection of a 
quisling leader than a battle against the invaders. He confirms 
Pascentius, a son of Vortigern, in his kingship of the South Welsh 
kingdom of North Radnor and Brecknock (Nennius) evidently in 
the process of cementing his united front against the Saxons. 

477: A further Saxon landing under Ella at Selsea (Saxon 
Chronicle) at a point now represented only by the seaward shoals of 
the Owers. Settlements had also been pushed up the Thames as far 
as Croydon. 

479-480: The death of Aurelius is followed by a period in which 
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the resistance was led by a Welsh chieftain of uncertain derivation, 
Uther called Pendragon or Dragons-head, with poor support and 
varying success, latterly in ill health. According to Geoffrey he 
dealt with attacks both by Pascentius in North Wales and by Octa, 
the grandson of Hengist, pushing South across the Humber from 
the Northern lands which he had taken or been allotted. 

485: Ella held in a battle at Mercreds Bernsted (Saxon Chronicle). 

488: Death of Hengist. Oisc succeeds (Saxon Chronicle) who until 
now held territory north of the Humber (Nennius). In his time 
(Nennius), following the death of Uther perhaps as late as 505, the 
Celtic resistance is led by Arthur, a Cornish chieftain whose capital 
was, according to the Red Book of Hergest, at Killiwick in Cornwall 
(Gweek Wood, or Kelly Rounds near Damelioc, have been sug- 
gested: or more probable is Calliwic near Bodmin which was the 
seat of a Bishopric in the eighth century: but most probably at 
Caellwic, Callington, in the Plymouth basin). He, better than 
Uther, succeeds in combining the Celtic kingdoms in a united front. 


4 


Of Arthur’s kinship we know from the Mabinogion folk-stories 
a good deal. His contemporary Cradawg (Geoffrey’s fabulous 
Caradoc Duke of Cornwall) and his brethren, sons of one Iaen of 
Caer Dathas (unidentified) were his kin on his father’s side. This 
confirms the fact that his father was said to be of the line of the great 
Cradawe: this Cradawc was evidently a good deal further back, and 
would seem to be that Caractacus of the Silures who in the days of 
Roman Conquest dominated Wales and led the defence. Gormant 
son of Rica, the ‘chief elder’ of Cornwall, was his half-brother on his 
mother’s side. Uygadrudd. Emys and Gwyfoddw the Old, of 
Uydaw in South Wales, were his mother’s brothers. This again 
confirms that his mother came from ‘across the Sea of Severn’. 
Cyleddon Wledig was his grandfather: Wledig is of course an honori- 
fic. It seems therefore that his father was a Celt of Cornwall in 
whom the Cornish and Welsh strains were mingled as was always 
the case among the ruling houses, and that his mother came from 
South Wales and was twice married in Cornwall. 

The name Arthur (Artorius) was not unknown among the Celts: 
witness that Arthur who in the sixth century was great grandson of 
Vortipor of South Wales: and that Arturius of Scoto-Irish Dalriada 
who died in battle in 596. 

Between the death of Uther and 518 Arthur gained seven of his 
traditional twelve victories, not necessarily all against the Saxons, 
and none satisfactorily identified: On the river Glein or Gleni: 
(It has been suggested that this was at the Battle stone on the river 
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Glen in Northumberland: but a geographically more probable site 
seems to be the crossing of the Roman road over the River Clun 
at Leintwardine at ‘Walford’, indicating a Celtic border-line of 
long duration). Four on the river Dubglas or Duglas in the region 
of Linnius (i.e. in Lindsey, being south of York, according to 
Geoffrey: but more probably the crossing of the Roman road over 
the river Duglas at Wigan). On the river Bassas (meaning the 
shallow: which is unidentified, but is a not uncommon river-name in 
Staffordshire). And in the Celedon forest (possibly the forest of 
Chiltern). Before the last, Breton sources insert an eighth — Kaer- 
lindcoit, which is possibly Letocetum or Lichfield. 

490: Ella, reinforced, besieges and starves out Pevensey and sets 
up a kingdom of the South Saxons (Saxon Chronicle). 

495: A Saxon landing at Cerdices-Ora (Calshot or Totton in 
Hampshire), led by Cerdic (Saxon Chronicle). Cerdic seems from his 
name, which is basicly Celtic, to have had strong Celtic connections, 
and this is confirmed by his grandfather’s name Esla who may well 
have been a Goidelic Celt of Powys: a Cerdic or Ceretic was inter- 
preter to Vortigern forty years before. It is notable also that his 
people, later known as the West Saxons, displayed an exceptional 
ability to live peaceably alongside the Celts. 

501: A further Saxon landing possibly at Porchester (Saxon 
Chronicle). A flow of Celtic immigrants to Brittany begins. 

508: Cerdic after thirteen years’ quiet consolidation in the New 
Forest defeats and slays Natanleod of Tatchbury, a Pictish chieftain 
and himself probably originally a sea raider, and occupying the 
whole of the lowland area East of Avon and South of the chalk 
acquires probably for the first time a direct frontier with the Celts. 

514: Stuff and Wihtgar (probably Jutes) reinforce Cerdic, said to 
be their uncle. These reinforcements, and perhaps also the bulk of 
the original force, seem to have been the natural expansion of the 
Kentish Jutes along the south coast, forced to by-pass Ella’s South 
Saxon settlements that stretched from Selsea to Pevensey, and to 
overflow into the ‘empty’ country beyond. There is reason to 
suppose that the penetration from the south did not proceed further 
than Old Sarum (captured in 552), and that the Saxon conquest of 
what was later to be called Wessex came mainly from the Saxon 
settlements in the basin of the Upper Thames, which accepted the 
House of Cerdic as their rulers. 

Oct. 518: Arthur’s victory at Castle Guinnion (Annales on basis 
year 1=447),. Date approximately confirmed by Gildas (‘Forty- 
fourth year with one month elapsed from the victory of Aurelius’). 
This battle, and a successful defensive action on the Hampshire 
Avon against the West Saxons in the following year, effectively 
checks the Western advance until the fall of Old Sarum and Barbury 
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in 552 and 556. The known ‘front line’ in 518 implies that we must 
look for this battle, if not to be indentified with that on the Hamp- 
shire Avon, somewhere on the great arc that runs from Sarum 
through Winchester and Silchester to the Upper Thames valley. 
Worcester (the Caer Guoranegon of Nennius) and the Roman 
Veroconium (Caer Guricon) seem too far west unless the occasion 
was an unrecorded deep raid by the Saxons into the Severn basin: 
Gwerthrynion was a district in Radnorshire. 

Between 518 and his death at Camlann in 539 Arthur gains four 
further victories: at the City of the Legions (i.e. either Chester or 
Caerleon on Usk, the former seeming historically more likely); 
on the river Tribruit or Tryvryd or Trevroit (for which the Somerset- 
shire Brue or the Cheshire Goyt has been suggested, the former 
seeming however to be too far west); at the Hill of Agned (unidenti- 
fied); and at the mountain Breguoin or Bregoin or Regonion 
(unidentified). 

519: Cerdic for the first time takes the offensive and at Cerdices- 
ford (Charford) attacks unsuccessfully the British line covering the 
Cranborne Chase area on his west flank. At this time the ‘front line’ 
ran approximately from the elbow of the Thames at Goring, by 
Basingstoke, Alton and Petersfield to Old Winchester Hill, and 
thence along the southern edge of the chalk to Winchester and Old 
Sarum: thence to Whitsbury camp, and thence by Chalbury camp, 
the river Allan to Walford, Badbury, Crawford, Weatherbury 
Castle, and Maiden Castle, to the sea. 

527: Cerdic again tries, this time successfully, to break out of the 
boundaries of the old Pictish kingdom, and wins a victory at Cer- 
dicsleagh (? Sharland near Hursley) which probably gave him 
Winchester. 

530: Cerdic conquers the Isle of Wight and on his death (534) 
gives it to Stuff and Wihtgar. Not only the Isle of Wight, but the 
valleys of Meon Itchen and Avon south of Sarum, i.e. the whole 
area of Cerdic’s kingdom at his death, seem to have been occupied 
by a people with many Jutish characteristics comparable with those 
of Kent, and it seems that either his original force consisted of Jutes 
from the Kent settlements, or if Saxon was later diluted with strong 
Kentish reinforcements. 

539: Medraut, a nephew or stepson of Arthur, and himself a 
soldier of high reputation, makes an attempt at usurpation probably 
in alliance with the Saxons. He cannot presumably be identified 
with Arthur’s son Anir, whose grave is by tradition at Archenfield 
in Herefordshire (Ergyng, Ercing, Hergin: Ariconium), and who 
(perhaps in confusion with Medraut) was said to be slain by Arthur’s 
own hand. Of Geoffrey’s highly imaginary account of the campaign, 
it may at least be true that Arthur first defeated Medraut and his 
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allies, which latter then withdrew towards their strongly held terri- 
tory in East Anglia and the Thames basin, thereafter again defeated 
Medraut in the Salisbury-Winchester area, pursued him westward 
down the Hardway, and pressing the pursuit with too few men came 
upon him reinforced and awaiting battle on a river-line at Camlann. 
The early chronicles with one accord placed the battle on the Cam 
in Cornwall, knowing perhaps no other, but there seems little doubt 
that the Cam (‘the crooked’) was in fact the Somersetshire Cam 
that flanks the Hardway at Cadbury Castle. Here or hereabouts, 
with a stronghold at their back necessarily in the hands of their own 
supporters, is the last point at which an army could make a stand 
before being thrust across the Somersetshire marshes into the far 
west. The distance from Salisbury is some thirty odd miles, a much 
more likely range for a pursuit than the 150 miles to the Cornish 
Camel, itself in Arthur’s own native territory. There is perhaps a 
faint trace of Medraut’s identity with Melvas of Somerset who 
abducted Arthur’s wife Gwenhwyvar, in which case it is clear that 
Medraut in fact fled to his own stronghold of Cadbury and stood 
there. The traditional connection of Cadbury earthwork with 
Arthur’s death, and of the causeway from the earthwork across the 
Cam to the Hardway with Arthur’s name, cannot entirely be 
ignored. At the foot of Cadbury ‘huddled burials may indicate a 
battle’ (Chambers, op. cit.). Moreover in an edition of the Saxon 
Chronicle Camlann is equated with ‘Gafelford’; this has been 
referred, on the Cornish theory, to Camelford (which is however 
twelve miles from the Cornish Camel), or to Galford which is not 
near the Cornish Camel at all but in Devon near Lewtrenchard. On 
the Somerset Cam, however, two miles upstream from the causeway, 
is Galhampton, and although the name cannot be traced nothing 
seems more likely than that one of the many fords crossing the Cam 
in this neighbourhood, whether at the Causeway or elsewhere, was 
Galford. When one considers further that Arthur’s burial at 
Glastonbury is beyond dispute, and the tradition that he was carried 
there by water persistent, it appears strange that the Cornish theory 
was ever credited. From the Cam to the Roman crossing of the Brue 
(the Fosse Way) is less than four miles, and thence the Brue was 
navigable down-stream to Glastonbury: this would indeed be the 
natural method of transit in such a case: whereas such a journey 
from the Cornish Camel would involve a sea voyage. Camboglanna 
(Birdoswald) on Hadrian’s Wall has been suggested merely on the 
similarity of the name, but all the evidence indicates that Arthur’s 
life and death lay solely on the Welsh and Cornish fronts. 

As to the burial at Glastonbury, there is a contemporary account 
from an eye-witness (De Instructione Principium — Giraldus Cam- 
brensis — 1193-9) of the finding of the body in 1190, buried 16 feet 
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deep in a hollowed oak in the Abbey precincts to hide it from the 
foreseen advance of the now unchecked Saxons, with an inscription 
— ‘Hic jacet sepultus inclitus rex Arthurus cum Wenneveria uxore 
sua secunda in insula Avallonia’. The skull showed ten wounds, of 
which all had apparently healed but the last that caused his death, 
The bones were those of a man of gigantic size. 


5 


Badon Hill (Mons Badonicus) seems wrongly to have been sub- 
stituted for Castle Guinnion, Arthur’s victory of 518, by those 
subsequent to Nennius in a desire to add all possible lustre to 
Arthur’s record. The Battle of Badon was in fact an isolated British 
victory, said in a thirteenth century gloss to the De Excidio to have 
been in the Severn valley, and implied to have been gained by reliev- 
ing forces that caught unawares the besiegers of an outlying bastion 
of the defence, a hill-fort east of Severn. Its date was 667 (Annales 
Cambriae, which annotates it ‘the second Battle of Badon’ in 
recognition of the fact that the name was at that time already tradi- 
tionally listed among Arthur’s twelve victories). At about this time 
in 675 (Saxon Chronicle) was the Battle of Biedanhefde between 
Wulfere of Mercia and Escwin of Wessex, generally sited as at 
Bedwyn near Marlborough. But against the similarity of the name 
is the fact that this was a domestic battle between Anglo-Saxons, 
and Bedwyn was at that date far in the Saxon rear. 

The pattern of the long and intermittent war with the Britons at 
this time is set by the following items: 

549 or possibly later: Death of Maelgwn of Gwynedd in a pestil- 
ence. Geoffrey in a passage which incorporates almost every con- 
ceivable type of historical error, indicates that he thereafter regards 
Cynric, king of the West Saxons (the grandson of Cedric, whom 
indeed he substitutes, under the name of Careticus, for Cynric, having 
through his own errors found himself unable to comply with Cynric’s 
dates) as the dominant king in the West, and any question of a Celtic 
overlordship and united front as a thing of the past. In fact by 
577 the South-Western and Welsh kingdoms had been finally sun- 
dered by the advance of the Saxons north of the Avon to the Severn 
Sea following the Battle of Deorham and the capture of Gloucester 
and Cirencester. 

658: Kenwal of Wessex forced the British defence at Penselwood 
on his western borders and pursued them westward along the Hard- 
way as far as the river Parrett at Petherton: it is supposed that 
following this victory the Cranborne Chase area, formerly a tolerated 
British salient and now isolated, was reduced. 

681: Centwyn of Wessex pushed this advance to the Bristol 
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Channel, probably thus completing the Saxon hold on the Severn 
line from Gloucester to the mouth of the Parrett. 

One would therefore look for Badon, in 667, either on the ‘Devon 
front’ i.e. on the Quantocks or in the Somersetshire marshes or in 
West Dorset: or on the ‘Welsh Front’, in the Severn basin. The 
many attempted identifications with various similar place names far 
to the east of this line seem to overlook these limitations. Under 
these circumstances the fact that a thirteenth century reference 
places it in the Severn valley cannot be ignored. 

The Celtic tradition also placed it in the Severn valley ‘across the 
plain of Argyngroeg and the ford of Rhyd-y-Groes on the Severn, 
where is an eyot, towards Cefyn Digoll’, and states that it was fought 
against one Osla Gyllellvaur or Oswa of the Broad Knife, whom 
Chambers considers to be a Saxon (Oswiu of Mercia?) and not as 
one would suppose from other references a fellow Celt (the Dream of 
Rhonabwy in the Red Book of Hergest: Trad., recorded fourteenth 
century). This location seems to be confirmed by the tradition, 
recorded by almost all sources, that the battle ‘terminated’ the 
ageression of the Saxons: in fact the British line south of the Bristol 
Channel was later pushed back considerably further, whereas Saxon 
pressure on Wales was in fact never renewed. It is characteristic of 
the Celtic traditions that this rather negative success should be so 
represented as almost to imply the ejection of the Saxons from the 
whole island: thinking defensively had in the previous 200 years 
become a habit for the unfortunate Celts. 

A few miles east of the Severn therefore we look for Badon Hill, 
and it is perhaps not fanciful to assume that the universal emphasis 
on ‘Mons Badonicus’ implies that as a hill it was a topographical 
| feature and not merely a fortification. This is supported by the fact 
that Uther’s battle (however imaginary) at Mount Damen is des- 
cribed by Geoffrey as taking place at a natural hill. On these lines, 
perhaps the most eligible candidate for Mount Badon appears to be 
the earthwork on Bredon Hill north of Cheltenham. 

In these three hundred years, the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, 
and in the history of a long rearguard action anda civilization that went 
down to defeat, it is perhaps not fanciful to find the source of that 
Celtic twilight, the instinct for lost causes and ‘old unhappy far-off 
things, and battles long ago’, which has endured to our own day. Nor 
perhaps is it surprising that the modern Saxon, living in the present 
and with both feet very much on the ground, finds himself at times a 
little impatient with his Celtic neighbour, who for his part is more 
than a little irritated by the Saxon lack of those excellent qualities 
Which he himself possesses in such full measure but which most 
unfortunately he has found not to be those required, whether in 
peace or war, for victorious survival. 





THE ODES OF KEATS 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


IN H. W. Garrod’s book on Keats there is one sentence about Keats’s 
Odes that is a good deal more pointed and significant than its author 
presumably intended. Our attention is drawn in it to ‘the close 
connexions of thought which exist between all of the . . . Odes with 
the exception of that To Autumn ...a sequence... not of time but 
of mood’.' The reader’s first reaction, perhaps, will be suspicion of 
that unremarked shift from ‘thought’ to ‘mood’; his second, that 
if this is an evasion, it comes near to solving the difficulty it evades, 
What unites these poems is essentially a singleness in experience; 
and in a sense it is too elusive for the first word, but too considered, 
too developed, too much articulated for the second. Yet if the 
Odes really are a unified sequence, the best way to understand them 
fully is to treat them as such, and make them interpret each other. 
So far, this has hardly been done — in part because critics have been 
too ready to think (as Garrod did) that To Autumn stands quite by 
itself, and in part because they have thought On Indolence too bad 
to deserve much attention. These restrictions of interest are pre- 
cipitate; and a more systematic inquiry not only offers a more 
sensitive, balanced, comprehensive interpretation of each poem by 
itself, but seems to do something in addition. It seems also to show 
that these poems collectively make up a psychological document — 
an unexpected one — of unique interest. To a great extent, they are 
actually about that part of Keats’s mental life of most significance 
to both him and us. They prove to be a complex and detailed poetic 
revelation of what Keats knew himself as the creative mood. The 
present study, then, has a double purpose: to add to our insight into { 
the Odes as poems, and to indicate just how much they reveal of 
Keats the writer. 

Let us begin with the Ode On Indolence, though only because its 
language is baldest and simplest. To trace a genuinely chronological 
development through the Odes, it would be necessary to show, if we 
took this as a starting-point, that it was written first; and this may 
very well not be true, though the evidence is less conclusive than Miss 
Lowell, for example, seemed to think’. But my purpose is rather 
to identify, as definitely as can be done, a mood which seems to 
underlie all the Odes, and appears in them sometimes in a morte, 
sometimes (and On Indolence is an example) in a less developed 
form. Besides this, however, Keats’s Letters make it clear that on 

1H. W. Garrop, Keats (1926), p. 97. * A. LoweLL: John Keats, Il, p. 258. 
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March 19th, 1819 (at the beginning of the period in which all these 
poems were written) he was not only in the exact mood of On 
Indolence, but could almost paraphrase the poem in prose: 


... This morning I am in a sort of temper indolent and 
supremely careless: I long after a stanza or two of Thompson’s 
Castle of Indolence. My passions are all asleep from my having 
slumbered till nearly eleven and weakened the animal fibre all 
over to a delightful sensation about three degrees this side of 
faintness — if I had teeth of pearl and the breath of lillies I 
should call it langour — but as I am I must call it Laziness. In 
this state of effeminacy the fibres of the brain are relaxed in 
common with the rest of the body, and to such a happy degree 
that pleasure has no show of enticement and pain no unbearable 
frown. Neither Poetry, nor Ambition, nor Love have any 
alertness of countenance as they pass by me: they seem rather 
like three figures on a greek vase—a Man and two women 
whom no one but myself could distinguish in their disguisement. 
This is the only happiness; and it is a rare instance of advan- 
tage in the body overpowering the Mind." 


So much for prose. The poem could scarcely do more to convey 
the same ideas. Keats affirms that neither Love, Ambition nor 
Poetry has charm enough to tempt him from a mood of exquisite 
somnolence, when 

... ripe was the drowsy hour 
The blissful cloud of summer indolence 
Benumbed my eyes. 


Both pain and pleasure seem to vanish, and they leave only a simple 
sensuous awareness, calm and yet somehow keen: 


The open casement pressed a new-leav’d vine 
Let in the budding warmth and throstle’s lay. 


§ This is all plain enough. Keats’s mood is not subtle or complex, 
and it does not develop in the course of the poem. What is signific- 
ant is that several turns of phrase or thought in this Ode reappear in 
the others; and there they are elements of something that is more 
complex and that does develop. Of these, the drowsy indolence is 
of course one; so is the idea that Ambition is worthless because 
coming 


From a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit. 


‘Letters, ed. M. B. Forman (2nd edition, 1935), p. 315. Miss D. Hewlett 
(4 Life of John Keats, 2nd edition, p. 244) writes ‘‘when he (Keats) wrote, or 
finished, the ‘Ode on Indolence’ in May the man and two women. . . became 
three female figures’’. But while the poem is explicit that Love and Poesy are 
maidens’ there is nothing to show that Keats is thinking of Ambition as female, 
and a little perhaps to show that he is not. 
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The indolent mood which is the source of the poem, and somehow 
mingles sleeping and waking, is not lethargy but in some sense a 
visionary state; not devoid of pleasure and pain, but transmuting 
them: 


Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower. 


Pain and pleasure have not ceased entirely, but ceased only to be 
disturbances, superficial additions to life. Poetry, which seems for 
the moment only ‘my demon Poesy’, the strongest of temptations, 


has not a joy 
At least for me, — so sweet as drowsy noons 
And evenings steeped in honey’d indolence. 


And this indolence is a positive thing, bringing a calm pervasive 
happiness that —its crucial feature perhaps— seems near to a 
suspension of sense for some other more elusive but more illuminat- 
ing kind of experience: 


O, why did ye not melt, and leave my sense 
Unhaunted quite of all but nothingness? 


On Indolence seems at first to reject poetry, but it is really a poem 
about the mood from which Keats’s poetry at that time sprang. 
That this was consciously in Keats’s mind is to some extent con- 
firmed by one of the sonnets On Fame, probably written at about this 
time: 

Fame like a wayward girl will still be coy 

To those who woo her with too slavish knees... 
Make your best bow to her and bid adieu 

Then if she likes it she will follow you. 


The Ode To Psyche clarifies the situation. Keats’s mood here is 
much like the mood of On Indolence: 


Surely I dream’t today, or did I see 

The winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes? 
I wandered in a forest thoughtlessly 

And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise 
Saw two fair creatures ... 


— here is the same inertia and oblivion and suspension between 
sleeping and waking. When he finds Cupid and the goddess ‘in soft- 
handed slumber’ together 


*Mid hush’d cool-rooted flowers fragrant-eyed 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian 
They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass 


1 Letters, p. 338 (April 30th, 1819). 
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this is almost exactly like his own condition in On Indolence’; and 
the interaction between Keats’s own emotions, and the emotions of 
his subject, will prove later to be an important aspect of the Ode to 
a Nightingale. Keats has a good phrase in To Psyche for the central 
quality of his feeling: ‘this wide quietness’. But as the poem proceeds, 
drowsy numbness is raised, as it were, to a higher power of itself: 


I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 

Keats is inspired to sing through seeing the goddess (especially, one 
is sorry to say, through seeing her ‘lucent fans’). He desires to 
serve the deity of a mood whose expression is more complex, more 
impassioned, and indeed more intellectual, than anything in On 
Indolence. His mood tends towards activity, it is a balanced tension 
of excitement, and here unmistakably it has something of an 
intellectual insight, a fuller understanding: 


... L will be thy priest, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of my mind 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain 
... Shall murmur. 


A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain 


And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win. 


The stress falls largely on the melancholic aspects of Psyche the Love- 
goddess (she is called ‘mournful Psyche’ in On Melancholy); Keats 
laments that she has no 


... Virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours. 


But the ‘wide quietness’ of this poem has a certain poignancy, and 
as the. mood develops, Keats’s tone becomes more complex and 
at the same time more incisive. 

For all that, however, the genesis of the poem still lies in ‘soft- 
handed slumber’; and that this originates the whole sequence of 
experience is suggested once more at the beginning of the Ode On 
Melancholy. The oblivion of Lethe is too uncompromising, wolfs- 
bane too powerful a narcotic, the death-moth too grim and macabre 
to incarnate ‘mournful Psyche’. These are extreme measures that 
the mood cannot survive: 


... Shade to shade will call too drowsily 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


1... Ye cannot raise 
My head cool-bedded from the flowery grass. 
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The rejected — fortunately rejected — first version of the first stanza 
makes exactly the same point, perhaps more clearly: 


Though you should build a bark of dead man’s bones 
And rear a phantom gibbet for a mast 
.  certes you would fail 
To find the Melancholy — whether she 
Dreameth in any isle of Lethe dull . 


The ‘melancholy fit’ falls suddenly, like an April shower ‘that fosters 
the droop-headed flowers all’; and like the shower, Melancholy has 
its own reviving virtue. In this mood we are to ‘glut’ sorrow in the 


contemplation of beautiful things, ‘feed, deep, deep’ on them; and f 


that experience will also be an insight. 

The last stanza suggests how. ‘She dwells with Beauty — ’ whether 
‘she’ is the imagined mistress, or the goddess of Melancholy, or both 
or either, leaves the sense unaffected. The experience of Beauty isa 
revelation; of Beauty’s meaning, and also of its transience. Melan- 
choly is developed here to a keener, tenser equipoise of sorrow and 
uncertainty, and also of exaltation and elusive understanding: 


. Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


This is very different from the drowsy numbness of Indolence, and 
its ‘strenuous tongue’ is like the ‘working brain’ of To Psyche. But 
the last two lines have a special interest: ‘cloudy trophies’ may hint 
at the elusiveness of the insight that dwells with Beauty, but the 
cadence of this couplet causes it, and therefore the whole stanza, to 
exemplify what it describes. The reader watches Joy bidding adieu, 
because he is taken through the experience of which the poem gives 
an account. 

Of these three Odes, On Indolence in the main portrays a mood 
which is the embryo of the ‘melancholy fit’, To Psyche celebrates the 
deity of one of its forms (love-melancholy), and On Melancholy dis- 
plays its growth and intensity and climax. The other two — perhaps 
the other three — Odes centre upon particular things which have 
evoked or represented the experience for Keats himself. To a very 
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considerable degree they run parallel — though this has been over- 
looked by several critics, or expressly denied; and they have many 
features in common with the three Odes discussed so far. Thus in the 
opening lines of To a Nightingale the drowsy numbness is, once more, 
both an aching pain and a too-sharp happiness; hearing the song 
induces Keats to forget and also to remember what is unhappy in 
life — it brings oblivion that, at a deeper level, is keener knowledge. 
Once again the senses are stilled, but to an “embalmed darkness’ that 
is even so a heightened sensuous awareness divining the surrounding 
sensuous wealth; and when Keats thinks of ‘easeful Death’ it is like 
‘nothingness’ in On Indolence — as the completion of this unique 
oblivion. 

No one seems quite to have explained the imaginative movement 
of the poem at the point where Keats makes the nightingale im- 
mortal. Bridges regarded this passage as fanciful, and Miss Lowell 
as Platonic.’ Garrod, avoiding these errors, suggests that the night- 
ingale is immortal because Keats thinks of it as a Dryad.? But why 
is it appropriate to think the bird immortal for any reason? Why 
should we not suppose ourselves confronted here with irresponsible, 
fanciful ingenuity? The answer is, perhaps, that at the climax of his 
poem Keats rightly allows a new ease of movement within the set 
of ideas he is controlling: he uses a freedom of combination which 
characterizes poetry at high temperatures, as I believe it does 
chemistry (in both cases, oddly enough, constitutes is perhaps an apter 
word). The nightingale momentarily assumes the qualities of that 
ecstasy which it seems to experience, and which it induces in Keats. 
Within the apparently irresponsible movement of the stanza runs an 
exact line of what I am almost tempted to call logical development. 
Keats, entranced as he listens to the nightingale and responds to its 
apparent ecstasy, has an experience that seems to him to transcend 
experience; and in this stanza he claims that the nightingale’s song is 
unrestricted by either time or space — which after all are pervasive 
features of experience. The voice of the nightingale, we might put it, 
is made immune first to history, and then to geography: it can estab- 
lish a rapport with dead generations or with faery lands; and 


... the same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 


is not Romantic escapism or idle gesturing. Word by word, this 
passage, in the free way of poetry, is indicating the definite qualities 
of what was for Keats something he knew: the magic, the ‘wideness’, 


* John Keats. A Critical Essay (1895), quoted in Lowell, op. cit., II, p. 252 
(Miss Lowell’s own discussion of the poem). 

* Op. cit., p. 114. 

c 
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the heightened tension, the sadness, are things that we have by now 
traced elsewhere. 

But like the Ode On Melancholy, this poem represents the exper- 
ience it describes, and represents it without abridgement; it gives not 
only the genesis and progress and climax, but also the dissolution, of 
the mood that seems central to all the Odes. Garrod’s belief! that 
at this point Keat’s poem may have owed something to Words- 
worth’s Solitary Reaper is probably correct; but it leads him to say of 


... thy plaintive anthem fades 


that it is ‘the only false note which the Ode discovers’. Here a too 
full knowledge of the psychology of composition appears to have 
confused a quite separate question of criticism; reading this poem 
in the light of the other Odes makes it clear that ‘plaintive’ is here no 
false but the exactly right note. If it were false, so would be ‘faery 
lands forlorn’. Forlorn they might be, but they would then intrude. 
They do not, because as ever the magic dissolves in its own moment 
of existence: 


Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips 


—and the very last words of the poem, with their uncertainty be- 
tween waking and sleeping, are not in opposition to what has gone 
before, but express something that is integral to the situation, and 
that has appeared in every Ode so far. The poem has reverted from 
its climax to a calmer mood not altogether remote from the mood of 
its origin. 

Garrod and Miss Lowell have both assumed a contrast between 
To a Nightingale and On a Grecian Urn.? Miss Lowell sees a “direct 
antithesis’; Garrod describes On a Grecian Urn as written in ‘strong 
revulsion’ from the mood of On Melancholy, and of this poem as in 
fairly close sympathy with To a Nightingale. But it is rather doubtful 
whether the difference is more than a shift of emphasis. Miss Lowell’s 
account, ‘realization of the eternal quality of art binds and heals the 
bitter wounds incident upon mere living’, suggests that On a Grecian 
Urn is a vicarious exegi monumentum. Garrod’s view is not unlike 
this: ‘the Grecian Urn presents ... the world of beauty and human 
passions, only fixed by art’. He speaks of its ‘rather formal philo- 
sophy’. ‘The theme of. . . (the first four stanzas) . . . is the arrest of 
beauty, the fixity given by art to forms which in life are fluid and 
impermanent, and the appeal of art from the senses to the spirit. The 
theme of the final stanza is the relation of beauty to truth, to thought’. 
These views distort the poem. It has no ‘rather formal philosophy’. 
It as much expresses a mood as To a Nightingale; but the mood is 
modulated to the different object which inspires it. Between the 


1 Op. cit., p. 115. * GARROD, op. cit., p. 104, 108; LoweLL, op. cit., II, p. 247. 
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nightingale and the urn is the difference of embalmed darkness and 
perpetual spring or summer; but ‘Veil *d Melancholy’ is never wholly 
absent from On a Grecian Urn, though too much veiled, it seems, for 
some critics. There is a hint of her even in the ‘maidens loth’ and 
‘struggle to escape’ and the ‘wild ecstasy’ of the first stanza; in the 
second comes the eternal frustration of the dancers; their eternal free- 
dom, in the third, perhaps makes the poet happy in sympathy, but it 
is happiness that trembles upon passionate regret; stanza four con- 
trasts the eternal grace of the figures and the eternal silence and 
desolation of their ‘little town’; and the last stanza contrasts the 
kindly wisdom of the urn with the waste and frustration of ordinary 
life. Throughout the poem, then, this antithesis is maintained. The 
lovers and the musicians are protected from humanity’s disillusion- 
ments only through being denied its rewards. Their triumph, so 
far as they have one, is in the realized perfection of a single poignant 
and yet gracious moment. This moment embraces the same fusion 
of quiet (‘thou still unravished bride of quietness’) and wild ecstasy, 
the same exquisite but precarious balance of grief and happiness, the 
same eternalization of a passing moment, that Keats himself knew 
in To a Nightingale. In On a Grecian Urn he is describing, as he sees 
it in others, what in the former poem he experienced and expressed 
for himself. The experience is not, of course, identical; but the type 
is unchanged. Keats is now the recorder, in the other poem he was 
the protagonist. It would simplify to say that this was a full account. 
The nightingale was also in ecstasy, and to some extent the loneliness 
of the little town and the dancer’s raptures are contagious. But the 
urn-figures are a fuller manifestation of this rapture than the night- 
ingale, and there is a different balance in the two poems between the 
poet’s own mood and the object evoking it. 

Garrod was critical of the words ‘cold pastoral’, as a departure 
from all that had gone before,! but they are, on the contrary, an 
exact continuation. The sculpted pipes play ‘ditties of no tone’ to 
the mind’s ear only; and this coldness is not the source only in plain 
fact of the dancer’s ecstatic permanence, for it evokes also something 
that is central to that ecstasy. Cleanth Brook’s account, ‘the scene is 
one of violent love-making’,’ is to say the least of it premature; it 
ignores the subtlety and elaboration of Keats’s scene, and how care- 
fully (even before we reach the altar and the priest) he marshalls the 
imaginative elements which make the whole poem, and nothing less 
than that, explain those so-much-discussed closing lines. He does 
this once again in saying that the urn can ‘tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity’: it leads, not to no thought, but to a unique kind of 
thought. And when Cleanth Brooks writes that the urn says ‘imagin- 
ative insight embodies the basic and fundamental perception .. . 

1 Op. cit., p. 106 . * The Well-Wrought Urn, p. 143. 
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the urn is beautiful, and yet its beauty is based . . . on an imaginative 
perception of essentials”* no doubt he is right. This does summarize, 
in abstract form, what Keats told his reader in the concrete form of 
poetry. But to gloss this with ‘mere accumulations of facts ... are 
meaningless’ is to get away from the poem again. Keats glossed it by 
writing the whole Ode to convey what he thought an imaginative 
perception of essentials was like. A kind of peace, a kind of excite- 
ment, a kind of regret, a kind of ecstasy, an insight that seemed 
central and yet was strangely like oblivion — the list may briefly 
remind the successful reader of what he found in the poem, but prose, 
of course, must say obscurely what poetry says clearly. 

There is one poem of Keats which throws light of particular 
importance on the Odes. This is the sonnet ‘Why did I laugh tonight?’ 
which we know, from the Letters, must have been written shortly 
before March 19th, 1819, and therefore near the beginning of this 
creative period. It is important for three reasons: it hints at some of 
the antinomies which the present enquiry has emphasized, it declares 
that ecstasy is inseparable from physical experience, which we saw 
Keats recognizing as the embryo of On Indolence, and it has verbal 
parallels with no less than three of the Odes. ‘Nothing ever becomes 
real until it is experienced’ Keats writes, immediately before copying 
out this poem for George and Georgiana Keats.* And then: 


Why did I laugh tonight? No voice can tell: 

No God no Deamon of severe response 
Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. — 

Then to my human heart I turn at once — 
Heart! thou and I are here sad and alone; 

Say, wherefore did I laugh? O mortal pain! 
O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan 

To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain! 
Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads: 
Yet could I on this very midnight cease 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds. 
Verse, fame and Beauty are intense indeed 
But Death intenser — Death is Life’s high mead. 


Lines 9-10 repeat, perhaps rather obscurely, the ‘advantage in the 
body overpowering the mind’ which Keats referred to in describing 
his indolent mood of March 19th; and it has often been noted how 
line 11 resembles ‘to cease upon the midnight with no pain’ of To a 
Nightingale. But critics have not usually noticed that the gaudy 
ensigns in shreds have clearly something in common with the ‘cloudy 
trophies’ of On Melancholy (though the two images are put almost 
1 The Well-Wrought Urn, p. 150. * Letters, p. 316. 
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to contrary uses in the two poems); and, more important, that the 
‘Verse, fame and Beauty’ of line 13 are virtually the same as the 
Poetry, Ambition and Love of On Indolence. Both by its wording 
and by its substance, therefore, this sonnet does something further 
to suggest that the Odes explore various phases of a single experience. 

Any similar suggestion about To Autumn must be very tentative. 
Keats composed the other poems within a brief period in the spring 
and early summer of 1819, and this not until several months later. 
It may well have arisen from a quite independent poetic impulse. But 
it is not altogether fanciful, perhaps, to see it as a quiet and gentle 
close to the whole sequence of poems, standing to them all somewhat 
as the last three lines of On a Grecian Urn stand to that single poem. 
Nor would it be difficult to point out details that are reminiscent of 
the Odes — Autumn drowsing with the fume of poppies (drowsing, 
too, among the ‘twined flowers’, like Keats himself in On Indolence 
or the goddess in To Psyche), or Keats’s rejection of the songs of 
spring, or perhaps even the mourning choirs of gnats. But however 
this may be, stressing the affinity serves one indisputably useful pur- 
pose: it shows that To Autumn is totally different from the descriptive 
poem of a catalogue kind. Keats has given in it a quite selective 
picture of autumn, and one that conveys a quite distinctive mood. 
How far the earlier poems have made us familiar with the analogues 
of this mood is perhaps an open question. 

All in all, Miss Lowell was rash to say, of On Indolence, ‘this, of 
course, was pure fatigue’.t It seems much more like an expression of 
the very frame of mind from which at this time, to varying degrees on 
various occasions, Keats found the raptures of poetic inspiration 
generate themselves — and do so, moreover, exactly because he was 
not seeking them. The other Odes document various aspects of this 
process of generation. Sir Maurice Bowra, writing ‘the three stanzas 
in which Keats tells of the timeless moments depicted on the Urn 
arise from his own knowledge of what creation is”*, seems to suggest 
this also. And there are, of course, well-known passages in Keats’s 
Letters which indicate that he regarded what might be called the 
embryonic condition of the mood conveyed by these poems as also 
the embryo of poetic inspiration. ‘As to the poetical Character itself 
(I mean that sort of which, if I am anything, I am a Member .. .) it 
has no self — it is everything and nothing — it has no character — it 
enjoys light and shade’;* ‘if Poetry comes not as naturally as the 
Leaves on a tree it had better not come at all’.* In a word, the Odes 
are not only products of what Keats himself called ‘Negative 
Capability’, but taken together are a uniquely full account of what 
it is like and how it develops. 


* Op. cit., II, p. 258. ® The Romantic Imagination, p. 142. 
* Letters, p. 227 (October 27th, 1818). 4 Ibid., p. 108 (February 27th, 1818). 
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‘A PASSAGE TO INDIA’ RECONSIDERED 
W.A.S. KEIR 


‘I describe not the essence but the passage’. Montaigne. 


What is still a far too common approach to A Passage to India is 
admirably if obliquely indicated by some of Forster’s own comments 
on Conrad’s Notes on Life and Letters, as these are quoted by F. R. 
Leavis in The Great Tradition. ‘What is so elusive about him’, Leavis 
quotes, ‘is that heis always promising tomake some general philosophic 
statement about the universe, and then refraining with a gruff dis- 
claimer ... Is there not also a central obscurity, something noble, 
heroic, beautiful, inspiring half a dozen great books, but obscure, 
obscure? . . . Thesg essays do suggest that he is misty in the middle as 
well as at the edges, that the secret casket of his genius contains a 
vapour rather than a jewel; and that we needn’t try to write him down 
philosophically, because there is, in this direction, nothing to write. 
No creed, in fact. Only opinions, and the right to throw them over- 
board when facts make them look absurd. Opinions held under the 
semblance of eternity, girt with the sea, crowned with the stars, and 
therefore easily mistaken for a creed.’ Here, it might be thought at 
first sight, Forster is criticising something of which he himself is 
guilty. For is there not, by the standards implied here, a ‘central 
obscurity’ in A Passage to India itself? And are there not, notoriously, 
several other incidental obscurities as well? What really happened to 
Miss Quested in the caves, for example? What is the purpose of the 
wasps which intrude periodically in the characters thoughts? What, 
was the real cause of the accident to the Nawab Bahadur’s car? What 
is the exact point of Mrs Moore’s echo of ‘Ou-Boum’, or of Pro- 
fessor Godbole’s reiterated cry of ‘Come, come, come ...’? What 
is the meaning of the whole of the final section, ‘The Temple’? 
‘What is its spiritual side, if it has one?’ as Fielding asks. 

What, in fact, is ‘the final message of India’ and of this novel? These 
are questions which have been asked ever since the book was published, 
and they will continue to be asked wherever the rhetorical interpre- 
tation of literature is preferred to what is loosely called the aesthetic. 
Yet Forster himself, of course, aligns himself wholeheartedly with 
the latter point of view, and for evidence of this we need look no 
further than at one of the sentences omitted by Mr Leavis from the 
passage quoted above for his own sufficient (and sufficiently obvious) 
. reasons. For in the original essay, as it is printed in Abinger Harvest, 
after “but obscure, obscure ...’ occurs the all-important qualifica- 
tion: ‘While reading the half-dozen books one doesn’t or shouldn't 
[my italics] ask such a question, but it occurs, not improperly, when 
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the author professes to be personal, and to take us into that con- 
fidence of his’ i.e. when writing not as a novelist, but as an essayist. 
The exclusion of this reservation by Mr Leavis, and its presence in 
Forster’s original, indicate in an interesting fashion their respective 
positions. Mr Leavis, plainly, is unwilling, here at least, to distinguish. 
between the author speaking as an individual, and the author speak- 
ing as an artist. While to Forster, equally plainly, the two activities 
are separate, and demand very different methods of approach. Most 
novelists would, of course, support Forster. Conrad himself, for 
example, has answered the criticism implicit in the former attitude 
where he writes that ‘Liberty of imagination should be the most 
precious possession of a novelist. To try voluntarily to discover the 
fettering dogmas of some romantic, realistic, or naturalistic creed in 
the free work of its own inspiration is a trick worthy of human per- 
verseness which, after inventing an absurdity, endeavours to find for 
it a pedigree of distinguished ancestors.” Many others could be 
similarly quoted, right down, oddly enough, to Priestley, with Hardy 
most succint of all where he writes ‘A novel is an impression, not an 
argument.’ But the main point here is not to prove one theory or the 
other, or even to weigh the evidence on either side. It is to make sure 
that we shall approach A Passage to India as Forster wishes us to 
approach it, primarily, that is to say, as a work of art or as an im- 
pression, and only secondarily as an argument or a political tract ora 
social document. He himself is quite explicit on this point in Aspects 
of the Novel — strangely neglected by critics of his own works — in 
‘The Raison D’Etre of Criticism in the Arts’ and in ‘Art for Art’s 
sake’! ‘Art for art’s sake?’ he asks in the last of these, ‘I should just 
think so and more so than ever at the present time. It is the one 
orderly product which our muddling race has produced. It is the 
cry of a thousand sentinels, the echo from a thousand labyrinths, it is 
the lighthouse that cannot be hidden; c’est le meilleur témoignage 
que nous puissions donner de notre dignité’. 

We are not, then, to read A Passage to India in the hope of finding 
in it either a clear cut and comprehensive ‘philosophy’, or a ready 
made solution for the problems of its characters, though on certain 
levels (and like all Forster’s novels this book is constructed level 
upon level, depth upon depth), the issues are abundantly clear. This 
is true both of the ‘story’, in the narrow sense of the word, and of the 
political implications of the English in India, ‘so cold and odd 
and circulating like an ice stream’ through this land they so lament- 
ably mis-understand, implications well enough indicated by Forster’s 
comment in an essay in the Nation and Athenaeum that ‘never in 
history did ill breeding contribute so much to the dissolution of an 
Empire.’ Rich and subtle as Forster is in these respects, it is not this 

* Originally published in Horizon and reprinted in Two Cheers for Democracy. 
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‘passage’, a passage by Ist Class P. and O. to the clubs and residences 
of the British Raj which is our primary concern. Rather it is that 
‘Passage’ of Whitman’s poem from which Forster takes his title, the 
‘passage to more than India’, the 


‘Passage, indeed, O soul to primal thought, 

Not lands and seas alone, thy own clear freshness, 
The young maturity of brood and bloom, 

To realms of budding bibles.’ 


‘Passage to you, you shores, ye aged fierce enigmas, 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strangling problems, 

You, strewed with the wrecks of skeletons, that, living, never 
reached you.’ — 


‘passage’ leading to the fundamental question, 


‘What is this separate nature so unnatural, 
What is this earth to our affections (unloving earth, 
without a throb toanswer ours, Cold earth, the place of graves)?’ 


This, primarily, is the passage now taken by Forster. And like 
Whitman he is supremely conscious of its mystery, its unnaturalness. 
‘The Mediterranean’, he writes’ is ‘the human norm, it is the harmony 
between the works of man and the earth that upholds them, the 
civilization that has escaped muddle, the spirit in a reasonable form, 
with flesh and blood subsisting.’ But, he goes on ‘when men leave 
that exquisite lake, whether through the Bosphorus or the Pillars of 
Hercules, they approach the monstrous and the extraordinary; and 
the southern exit leads to the strangest experience of all’. ‘The 
strangest experience of all’ — it is this he attempts to convey, the 
mystery of India, its complexity, its lack of form, its lack of meaning. 
This can only be done impressionistically, by suggestion. 

This, in fact, is what we find throughout. ‘Nothing embraces the 
whole of India,’ Aziz insists, ‘Nothing, nothing!’ And thus while 
much of the action takes place in the civil station of Chandrapore, we 
are constantly reminded that Chandrapore is not ‘India’, that ‘India 
is the country, fields, fields, then hills, jungle, hills and more fields. The 
branch line stops, the road is only practicable for cars up to a point, 
the bullocks lumber down the side tracks, paths fray out into the 
cultivation and disappear near a splash of red paint.’ While along 
with this conception of a vast, mysterious hinterland goes auto- 
matically the conception of its uncounted and uncountable inhabit- 
ants. “He had spoken in the little room near the court where the 
pleaders wait for their clients’, Forster writes of one of the characters 
after the invitations to the ‘bridge party’ have gone out. ‘Clients, 
waiting for pleaders, sat in the dust outside, And there were circles 
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even beyond these-people who wore nothing but a loin cloth, people 
who wore not even that, and spent their lives knocking two sticks 
together before a scarlet doll, humanity drifting and grading until no 
earthly invitation can embrace it.’ There is always in this book the 
suggestion of something beyond and beyond again, ‘outside the arch 
always another arch, beyond the remotest arch a silence’, arches 
ascending in ever increasing size from those of black polished 
nothingness, which are the Marabar Caves, to that which overarches 
all the skies in the famous ‘Bridge party’ scene. This half-tragic, 
half-comic scene is completely characteristic of Forster’s vision, as 
he shows us the two pathetic ranks of English and Indians, each 
drawn up at its own side of the club lawn, each acutely conscious of 
the petty but ‘unbridgeable’ gulf between them, but both ignoring the 
immense frame in which they stand and its ironic, unspoken com- 
mentary. ‘Some kites’, Forster writes, ‘hovered overhead, impartial, 
over the kites passed the mass of a vulture, and with an impartiality 
exceeding all, the sky not deeply coloured, but translucent, poured 
light from its whole circumference. It seemed unlikely that the series 
stopped there. Beyond the sky must there not be always something 
that overarches all the skies, beyond which again . . .?’ Impersonality, 
space, this is the atmosphere, and permeating all, with only rare 
exceptions, is disillusionment. ‘In Europe’, Forster writes, ‘life 
retreats out of the cold, and beautiful fireside myths have resulted — 
Balder, Persephone — but here the retreat is from the source of life 
itself, the treacherous sun, and no poetry adorns it, because disillus- 
ionment cannot be beautiful. Men yearn for poetry though they may 
not confess it; they desire that joy shall be graceful and sorrow 
august and infinity have a form, and India fails to accomodate them’. 
‘Howcan the mind take hold of such acountry?’ Forster finally asks. 
‘Generations of invaders have tried, but they remain in exile.’ And 
how, too, it might be asked, should any critic try, as many have done, 
to follow to some preconceived goal paths that ‘fray out ... and 
disappear near a splash of red paint?’ How define a meaning that is 
no meaning? They cannot, nor is there any reason why they should 
attempt it. All Forster asks is that we apprehend this atmosphere 
imaginatively. 

Our approach to the action on the levels where it now concerns us, 
to the action, that is, as it is involved in the questions asked earlier — 
this should be along similar lines. For again A Passage to India does 
not offer a clear cut, logical chain of events, subservient to the laws 
of cause and effect, so much as a complex pattern shadowed against 
this profound and disquieting background, modifying it, and in turn 
being modified. Yet certain pointers for our understanding do of 
course emerge — with regard to Mrs Moore’s experience of the echo 
in the Marabar Caves, for example. ‘Coming at a time when she 
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chanced to be fatigued,’ Forster writes, ‘it had managed to murmur, 
‘*Pathos, piety, courage — they exist, but are identical, and so is 
filth. Everything exists, nothing has value’’. lf one had spoken 
vileness in that place, or quoted lofty poetry, the comment would 
have been the same — ‘‘Ou-Boum’’... But suddenly at the edge of 
her mind Religion appeared, poor little talkative Christianity, and 
she knew that all its divine words from ‘‘Let there be light’’ to ‘It is 
finished’’ only amounted to ‘‘Boum’’. Then she was terrified over 
an area larger than usual; the universe, never comprehensible to her 
intellect, offered no repose to her soul, the mood of the last two 
months took definite form at last, and she realized that she didn’t want 
to write to her children, didn’t want to communicate with anyone, 
not even with God’. Now there is no real reason why this should not 
be accepted as the possible, if unusual, experience of one old lady 
suddenly transplanted to a new and incomprehensible world. Yet 
because it strikes an altogether new note in Forster — the temporary 
depression of George Emerson in A Room With A View is not 
strictly comparable — because of this, and because it, quite deliber- 
ately, suggests more than it says, critics have attempted to find some 
sort of justification for this experience, philosophical or otherwise, 
and have become petulant when, naturally, they have failed to do so. 

Some have even suggested that it represents Forster’s own point of 
view. Nothing, of course, could be more absurd, for we know, and 
can confirm from his personal writings such as What I Believe, 
exactly where Forster stands, and it is obviously not with Mrs Moore. 
What is implicit in the above, however, is a criticism of ‘poor, little, 
talkative Christianity’, and in particular of the inadequacy of Eng- 
land’s drawing room religion when confronted by such a phenomenon 
as India. This theme occurs elsewhere also—in the delightful 
description of the singing of God Save The King at the club, for 
example — and later finds its fullest expression in the behaviour of 
Miss Quested during the trial. For although in the privacy and 
security of her room in the heart of Anglo-India she has prayed fora 
favourable verdict, believing that ‘God who saves the King will surely 
support the police’, when she actually confronts the court she won- 
ders, ‘In virtue of what had she collected this roomful of people 
together? Her particular brand of opinions, and the suburban 
Jehovah who sanctified them — by what right did they claim so much 
importance in the world, and assume the title of civilization?’ But 
what is merely chastening to Miss Quested, for a long time a non- 
practising Christian, is fatal to the aged Mrs Moore. Nor is there 
anything particularly sudden in her assumption of despair. ‘God’, 
Forster writes, ‘had been constantly in her thoughts since she entered 
India, though oddly he satisfied her less and less. She must needs 

1 Reprinted in Two Cheers for Democracy. 
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pronounce his name as the greatest that she knew, yet she had never 
found it less efficacious. Outside the arch there always seemed 
another arch ...’ Always Forster brings us back to this. Circum- 
ference impinges on centre, centre on circumference. 

Mrs Moore’s attitude of negation, in any case, is accurately 
balanced by that of Professor Godbole. Informed of the ‘attack’ on 
Miss Quested he is engagingly obtuse about it for some time, and 
then comes as far into the open as we expect of him. ‘I am informed’, 
he says, ‘that an evil action was performed in the Marabar hills .. . 
My answer to that is this! That action was performed by Dr. Aziz.’ 
He stopped and sucked in his thin cheeks. ‘It was performed by the 
guide.” He stopped again. ‘It was performed by you.’ Now he 
had an air of daring and of coyness. ‘It was performed by me.’ He 
looked shyly down the sleeve of his coat. ‘And by my students. It 
was even performed by the lady herself. When evil occurs it ex- 
presses the whole of the universe. Similarly when good occurs!’ But 
‘Good and evil’ he goes on, after Fielding has protested that he is 
preaching that good and evil are the same, ‘good and evil are 
different as their names imply. But in my own humble opinion they 
are both of them aspects of my Lord. He is present in the one, absent 
in the other, and the difference between absence and presence is great, 
as great as my feeble mind can grasp. Yet absence implies presence, 
absence is not non-existence, and we are therefore entitled to repeat 
‘Come, come, come’’.’ This, of course, as ‘philosophy’ is suffi- 
ciently tenuous. But we are not here concerned with its absolute 
value. Our purpose is merely to notice Godbole’s position with 
regard to Mrs Moore. For to her good and evil are now the same. 
Hers, in fact, is the way of rejection of all things, and his, as we shall 
see more fully later, is the way of acceptance of all things. Neither is 
necessarily Forster’s. He is concerned as a novelist to present these 
two as human beings with whatever truth or falsehood they may con- 
tain, for Forster’s characters, it should be remembered, by their acts, 
their relationships, and their impact on one another, to a considerable 
extent reproduce in human terms the muddle and the incompleteness 
of India to which we have referred — or, it would be more accurate 
to say, the muddle and the incompleteness of life as it is here exagger- 
ated to an extreme degree by differences of race, colour, creed, climate 
and thought. So far as his own position with regard to Godbole’s 
‘Come, come, come’ is concerned, it is sufficiently indicated by his 
comment, ‘She (India) calls ‘‘Come’’ through her hundred mouths, 
through objects ridiculous and august. But come to what? She has 
never defined. She is not a promise, only an appeal.’ 

These two threads in the pattern are finally resolved in the last 
section of the book, ‘The Temple’. Christianity, as we have seen, has 
been criticized as provincial. It has also been criticized earlier in the 
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descriptions of the two missionaries, old Mr Graysford and young 
Mr Sorley, because it ignores, or discounts, large areas of life. Mr 
Graysford, it will be remembered, will not allow monkeys to enter 
the kingdom of heaven, while Mr Sorley, more advanced, still draws 
the line at wasps — wasps which are deliberately included, we find, in 
the meditations of both Mrs Moore and Professor Godbole, partly 
for the reason indicated here, and partly for technical reasons, for 
what Forster in Aspects of the Novel calls ‘Rhythm’. ‘And the 
wasps?’ Forster writes of Sorley. ‘He became uneasy during the 
descent to wasps, and was apt to change the conversation, And 
oranges, cactuses, crystals, and mud? And the bacteria inside Mr 


Sorley? No, no, this is going too far. We must exclude something or 


we shall be left with nothing.’ In the celebration of the festival of 
Gokal Ashtami, on the other hand, focal point of the whole of this 
last section, and the embodiment in ritual of the philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Godbole, nothing is left out. Completion is essential, ‘all 


spirit and all matter must participate in salvation.” So when the | 
clocks strike midnight ‘Infinite love took upon itself the form of [ 
Krishna and saved the world. All sorrow was annihilated, not only [ 
for Indians, but for foreigners, birds, caves, railways, and the stars.’ 
The suggestion being, then, that we can include everything, as God- 


bole does, or exclude every thing, as Mrs Moore does. There is only 
irony for the half-way house of old Mr Graysford and young Mr 
Sorley. 

But the festival of Gokal Ashtami is also important for another 
reason. It is the celebration, as Forster points out, of the birth of 
Krishna, and it coincides to some extent with the comparable scenes 
at Bethlehem. (Similarly ‘The Temple’ as a whole corresponds to 
the season of the rains, and consequently to rebirth, while ‘The 
Mosque’ corresponds to the cold weather, and ‘The Caves’ to the 
hot weather. They also appear to suggest three periods of Indian 
. history, — the Moghul empires of the past, ‘present’ Anglo-India, 
and a future predominantly Hindu, but one still with a place for such 
Moslems as Aziz.) This God, however, is ‘thrown away’ after his 
immediate function is performed —he is to be understood as a 
momentary symbol, that is to say, and not in terms of a creed. But 
before he is thrown away, some of the characters, previously mere 
spectators, become to some extent at least participators. For as the 
tray with the tiny model of the village of Gokal is being pushed, burn- 
ing, into the lake, the boat carrying Fielding, Aziz, Stella and Ralph 
collide with it. ‘The four outsiders flung out their arms and grappled, 


and, with oars and poles sticking out, revolved like a mythical monster | 


in the whirlwind. The worshippers howled with wrath or joy, as they 
drifted helplessly against the servitor. Who awaited them, his beaut- 


ful dark face expressionless, and as the last morsels melted on the : 
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tray, it struck them. The shock was minute, but Stella, nearest to it, 
shrank into her husband’s arms, then reached forward, then flung 
herself against Aziz, and her motions capsized them. They plunged 
into the warm shallow water, and rose struggling into a tornado of 
noise. The oars, the sacred tray, the letters of Ronny and Adela, 
broke loose and floated confusedly. Artillery was fired, drums 
beaten, the elephants trumpeted, and drowning all an immense peal 
of thunder, unaccompanied by lightning, cracked like a mallet on the 
dome.’ 

This extract is rich in suggestions. It may suggest that the people in 
the boat partook, for a very brief moment, and at the actual second 
of the dissolution of the image, in this celebration in which ‘all sorrow 
was annihilated, not only for Indians but for foreigners. . . ’ that they 
apprehended momentarily that ‘passage’ of which Forster writes in 
his comment on the end of the God: “Thus was He thrown year after 
year, and were others thrown — little images of Ganpati, baskets of 
ten-day corn, tiny tazias after Mohurram — scapegoats, husks, em- 
blems of passage; a passage not easy, not now, not here, not to be 
apprehended except when it is unnattainable; the God ... thrown 
away was an image of that’. Or they may actually have hastened the 
dissolution. One cannot be sure — ‘the worshippers howled with 
wrath or joy .. .” But in any case the apprehension, or the intrusion, 
is only momentary. This God offers no permanent solution to the 
world’s troubles, is only cathartic, and immediately afterwards life 
returns to normal, the old inadequacies reassert themselves, and the 
book ends with the famous ride of Fielding and Aziz. ‘Why can’t we 
befriends now?’ Fielding asks. ‘It’s what 1 want. It’s what you want.’ 
But the horses didn’t want it — they swerved apart; the earth didn’t 
want it, sending up rocks through which the riders must pass single 
file; the temple, the tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, the carrion, 
the guest house that came into view as they issued from the gap and 
saw Mau beneath, they didn’t want it, they said in their hundred 
voices, ‘‘No, not yet’’, and the sky said, ‘‘No, not here’’.” Thus 
just as ‘foreigners, caves, railways, and the stars’ participated in the 
union earlier, so now do all the above participate in the final separ- 
ation. 

But they ‘participate’ obviously, in an imaginative sense and not in 
a literal one. For this is the second point brought out here more 
clearly even than elsewhere, the point made earlier that Forster is far 
more concerned with conveying a particular, and very beautiful, 
aesthetic effect than with an exact symbolism. ‘That was the climax’ 
he comments after the collision of the boat and tray, ‘so far as India 
admits of one ... Whatever had happened had happened. Looking 
back at the great blur of the last twenty-four hours, no man could say 
where was the emotional centre of it, any more than he could locate 
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the heart of a cloud.’ Exactly the same is true of A Passage to India 
as a whole. It reflects many things in its profound and changing 
depths, but it offers no religious or mystical solution for the problems 
it propounds. For although Forster has a certain tenderness for 
religion, even this tenderness is for its aesthetic qualities rather than 
for its ethical or theological content. He is tender to it, as Trilling 
points out, because it expresses, though it does not solve, the human 
predicament, and because it is, after all, the supreme achievement in 
the search for ‘connection’. And this is how he uses religion here, 
how indeed he uses the bulk of his material, to express the predic- 
aments of his characters, but not to solve them, to create an impress- 
ion, but not to argue. 

That this is the case, then, we can confirm by appealing to what 
Forster has written elsewhere, in his criticism, and in the statements 
of his personal faith. But there are also many hints within the book 
itself, in addition to those already mentioned — hints that at first 
sight might appear to be quite unrelated to one another and to the 
main theme. There is, for example, the remark that Fielding ‘cares 
for truth of mood rather than for verbal truth’. There is the account 
of the friends of Aziz, who, when he recited poetry to them, ‘listened 
delighted, for they took the public view of poetry, not the private 
which obtains in England. It never bored them to hear words, words; 
they breathed them with the cool night air never stopping to analyse’. 
Even the corrupt Police Inspector listens. ‘He did not break into that 
cheery guffaw with which the Englishman averts the affection of 
beauty. He just sat with his mind empty, and when his thoughts, 
which were mainly ignoble, flowed back into it, they had a pleasant 
freshness.’ And there is finally the description of that Indian civiliz- 
ation ‘found not in great works of art or mighty deeds, but in the 
gestures well bred Indians make when they sit or lie down. Fielding 
who had dressed up in native costume, learnt from his excessive 
awkwardness in it that all his motions were makeshifts, whereas when 
the Nawab Bahadur stretched out his hands for food, or Nureddin 
applauded a song, something beautiful had been accomplished which 
needed no development. This restfulness of gesture — it is the peace 
that passeth understanding after all, it is the social equivalent of 
yoga. When the whirring of action ceases it becomes visible, and 
reveals a civilization which the West can disturb but can never acquire. 
The hand stretches out for ever, the lifted knee has the eternity though 
not the sadness of the grave’. ‘Truth of mood rather than verbal 
truth’, ‘words, words’, ‘something beautiful had been accomplished 
which needed no development’ — all of these are indications of one 
way to approach most works of art, but particularly how Forster 
wishes us to approach this work of art. Indeed he goes further, “We 
must come back to love’. Forster writes in The Raison D’Etre of 
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Criticism: ‘That alone raises us to the co-operation with the artist 
which is the sole reason for our aesthetic pilgrimage. That alone 
promises spiritual parity’. This may not always be true. But if it is 
true anywhere, it is true of A Passage to India, of all Forster’s novels 
the one most concerned with ‘melody — or perception of the truth’ 
(not, it should be noted analysis of the truth), which in his most 
famous pronouncement on the novel he preferred to that ‘low 
atavistic form’, the story. ‘Melody’ here, moreover, may be under- 
stood almost literally, for as Burra noticed in his admirable essay on 
Forster, reprinted as the Introduction to the Everyman Edition, A 
Passage to India is very closely modelled on music. Patterned, 
harmonious, profound, the whole is bound together by the recurrent 
themes, the elusive, echoing melodies, and by that rhythm which with 
‘its lovely waxing and waning fills us with surprise and freshness and 
hope”?. 

To some, of course, this will be unsatisfactory. They will accuse 
Forster of evasiveness, of replacing thought by sensibility, and they 
will refuse to recognize the imaginative truth which he achieves as 
truth of any kind. They will continue, in fact, to demand their pound 
of flesh, their much desired ‘final message’. If they do so, then as a 
last resort we can only indicate the mis-spelt inscription which pre- 
sides over part of the Festival scene — ‘God is love’. ‘God si love?’ 
Forster himself asks. ‘Is this the final message of India?’ This is 
unlikely to satisfy them. Yet it may not only be playfulness on 
Forster’s part, for such is the virtue of his subtle and delicate art that 
even here it is possible to recognize something rather too uncom- 
fortably apposite in this as a final message from a land of such desper- 
ate and pathetic muddle and confusion, of such spawning and incon- 
gruous piety, a suggestion that though God may well exist, there is 
yet something rather strange about him, something a little unexpected, 
something, even, a little absurd. But then life, as Philip discovered 
for Forster as early as Where Angels Fear To Tread, ‘Life, though 
greater than he supposed, was even less complete.’ 


‘The phrase is used by Forster himself, of Proust, in Aspects of The Novel. 
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E. M. Forster: Two Cheers for Democracy. Arnold, 21s. net. 


There is, of course, the puzzle why a writer, who is usually rather finicky than 
otherwise about what he publishes, should have allowed himself to be persuaded 
into collecting together a volume of (for the most part) scraps and snippets, 
brief reviews of books, obituary notices, broadcasts of the moment, lectures of 
the occasion. But it would be unwise to delay over it: most readers before they 
reach the end of the book will have come to the conclusion that it was worthwhile 
— not because everything included is worth its place on its own merit, but because 
the pieces re-enforce one another in a manner which might escape notice had they 
not been collected together. 

They re-enforce one another not, however, as parts of an argument, but as 
manifestations of a temperament, a disposition: these pieces are essentially the 
responses of a disposition to various occasions — personal, geographical, political 
and literary. It is a well-knit disposition; and it is a pre-eminently ‘civilized’ 
disposition. Consequently, the pieces may be read for the excitement of observing 
the disposition at work: its integration is such that, given a theme, the reader 
can before long anticipate what is going to be said (though not the felicity with 
which it is said) and remark the trueness to form which every performance exhibits. 
Or they may be read with admiration for the quality of the disposition — civilized 
without being over-civilized, detached without being olympian, flexible but not 
flabby, sympathetic but not sentimental. 

As a civilized man, Mr Foster is disposed to suspect most of the things which 
make the largest stir in the world: ‘Faith’, violence, great men, great power, 
great hopes or fears, great causes and projects, great victories or failures — great 
anything. These are dangerous where they are not actually disastrous; if they 
do not destroy the quiet exercise of individual taste and preference, they hinder 
its enjoyment or retard its growth. What he values supremely is ‘personal 
relations’, the contact of the individual man with his fellows and with the things 
of the world. But from ‘greatness’ Mr Forster would not have us turn to ‘little- 
ness’; his disposition is not given to extremes or absolutes of any kind: he is 
always on his guard against making too much even of what he values most. 
And above all it is a mistake to think that the world is or ever could be expressly 
organized in a manner likely to encourage the pursuit of personal relations. 
There have been times when the world (or parts of it) was better organized from 
this point of view than it is at present (indeed its present condition is peculiarly 
hostile to this kind of activity) but it is not to be supposed that perfection in 
this respect could ever come about. This kind of activity can only be enjoyed 
in the imprecisions of any social and political organization. Life, from this point 
of view, is not a campaign, but a skirmish, a game of tip-and-run in which we 
may hope to win a point here and there, but never hope to defeat finally the 
forces of worldliness. Mr Forster’s disposition is, therefore, optimistic without 
being progressive; he is a rebel without being a reformer. This disposition belongs 
to him pre-eminently as an artist (for an artist can hope for nothing more than to 
be allowed to live and work in the imprecisions of the social order); but it belongs 
to him also as a man. Indeed, it would appear that since what is finally good in 
human life is the enjoyment of these ‘personal relations’, and since the artist is 
specially dedicated to that enjoyment, he is, in this respect, the representative 
civilized man. 

Now, Mr Forster’s arguments in support of this view of things are few and 
not very remarkable: if he begins an argument, he never pursues it very far; 
and in arguing he writes at a peculiar half-way level, neither on the surface nor i 
the depths, but floating in a lucid middle region where there are no difficulties — 
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the simple problems have been solved already, and the more difficult never 
appear. But if the argument in Mr Forster’s pages is not remarkable, what is 
remarkable is the manner in which this view of things is consistently reflected in 
the direction of his attention and in the style of his writing. Everything here — 
books, pictures, music, men, women, places and politics — is presented at the 
level of a ‘personal relationship,’ a reflection in the mirror of this disposition. 
The objects of the world are here seen only in their relation to Mr Forster himself, 
and in this manner he exemplifies his point of view rather than argues or expounds 
it. The persons who hold his attention are, for the most part, his blood relations 
and his friends, and they are studied as relations and friends, not as independent 
existences. And the point of view, the doctrine, flows over into the style: his 
suspicion of ‘greatness’ appears in his faculty for understatement, his suspicion 
of power appears in the studied absence of force with which he presses his 
judgments. This gives to Mr Forster’s writing the appearance of half-heartedness 
and of turning away just when the intellectual difficulties begin. But everything 
is so much of a piece — doctrine and style so closely knit — that the critic who is 
disposed to convict Mr Forster of half-heartedness finds himself outmanceuvred: 
here is a doctrine of personal relations uncovered in a series of personal relations, 
here is understatement not as a device or as an ornament, but as a principle, here 
is a cultivated (not a casual) lukewarmness; and what could be more appropriate? 
And yet it won’t quite do. It is difficult to put one’s finger on the principle of the 
defect, but here and there oddities appear above the surface which indicate that 
something is amiss. 

The figures from the past who hold Mr Forster’s admiration are Erasmus, 
Montaigne and Gibbon: Erasmus for his tolerance, Gibbon for his aristocratic 
detachment, Montaigne for his scepticism. But to set Mr Forster’s disposition 
beside that of Montaigne is revealing. The one is no more concerned than the 
other to argue his case or to convince the reader by mere logic, but in place of the 
robust self-confidence of the Master, the disciple displays a certain finicky self- 
centredness; the large, loose sympathy of the one is partnered in the other by a 
more intense sympathy but one of a narrower range; the serene humility of the 
one appears in the other as an unquiet humility, unquiet because it is touched with 
superiority. The genuine ground is there in Mr Forster’s disposition, but it has 
been overlaid by something circumstantial: here is a Montaigne unfortunately at 
home in Bloomsbury. There is, also, something erratic in some of Mr Forster’s 
judgments: his over-estimation of Lytton Strachey’s achievement, of T. E. 
Lawrence and of Voltaire spring from the purely personal point of observation 
which he occupies. 

Mr Forster knows that there is a problem here, he discusses it in one of these 
essays, ‘Anonymity: An Enquiry’, but he never gets to the bottom of it and his 
doctrine conflicts with his disposition. Since everything is known in a personal 
relation, the activity falls short of contemplation and therefore falls short of 
being either art or philosophy. And again, although there is nobody writing 
who is freer than Mr Forster from the illusion of the abstract, he is unable to 
prevent the abstract noun from creeping in — ‘civilization’, ‘culture’, ‘tolerance’, 
‘Germany’, ‘democracy’, ‘the individual’: the substantialist fallacy which the use 
of those words promotes is never quite avoided; manners of activity are turned 
into ‘things’ just when we hope that the force of Mr Forster’s disposition (which 
is all in the other direction) will rescue him. And once more, there is ambivalence 
in what Mr Forster has to say about the artist and ‘society’. With admirable 
insight he propounds the doctrine of co-operation through independence and even 
conflict, but he ends up by wishing to have it the other way as well. He complains 
that the artist is hardly done-by, and accounts for the present difficulties of the 
artist by attributing a ‘sudden’ hardening and centralization to society, forgetting 
that the ‘diffuse society’ in which the artist finds himself most at home is alto- 
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gether abnormal and that in any case its occasional appearance does not touch 
the principle of the matter. Here, as elsewhere, Mr Forster has a sharp eye to 
recognize and identify his enemies, but he does not fully understand them, 
And on more than one occasion he hints at a golden age in the past: it is ‘Hitler’s 
Germany’ which ruined what promised to be a ‘golden moment’, or it is ‘the 
mentality of 1918’ the loss of which brings down the ‘second darkness’. Anyone 
who is going to discuss these matters must have a longer perspective than Mr 
Forster’s disposition allows him. 

The defect, then, such as it is, of Mr Forster’s point of view is that it remains 
the creature of a disposition while unavoidably suggesting that it is something 
more. It is an admirable disposition whose activity uncovers much that lies 
hidden from more pretentious observers: there is more insight in these essays into 
the character of the ‘democratic’ manner of politics than in most of the more 
formal examinations. Mr Forster at least perceives that ‘democracy’ and pela- 
gianism, so frequently identified, are, in fact, hostile to one another. But it 
remains a perception; it never achieves the status of a conclusion. The most 
argumentative of the pieces, “What I Believe’, is the most thorough exposition of 
the temperament which informs all these essays, but, because it remains at the 
difficult middle level of argument, the reader will turn from it to the essay on 
‘Mrs Miniver’ for a less ambiguous exhibition of his skill and insight. For here 
the fact that nothing is pursued very far, that nothing is finished, is not a defect 
but belongs to the character of the piece. Mr Forster’s touch has great delicacy 
and he can handle both with care and severity; but to grasp and to hold does not 
belong to him. His genius, therefore, lies in ‘personal relations’, where to grasp 
and to hold is to destroy. But when it comes to argument a different principle 
must prevail. To complain that his scepticism, remaining mild, never becomes a 
burning scepticism would be to mistake the defect; what is lacking is a profound 
scepticism. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


J. B. LEISHMAN: The Monarch of Wit: an Analytical and Comparative Study of 
the Poetry of John Donne. Hutchinson’s University Library, 16s. net. 


After half a century of Donne Redivivus it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
look at this poet in any sort of perspective. Mr Leishman has made a resolute 
attempt to get up into the watch-tower and see Donne despoiled of fallacies. 

He begins with a survey of Donne’s affinities in seventeenth-century poetry. 
Both Jonson and Donne, he explains in his first chapter, write ‘as though 
Spenser had never lived’, sequaciously and colloquially; both are coterie poets 
and superior persons, whose work contrasts with that of the Elizabethan son- 
neteers and mythologizers, and both are, therefore, characteristic seventeenth 
century poets. But Jonson strives towards the classical, the public and the 
Horatian, all that praise of moderation and the country life which is opposite to 
Donne’s self-containedness and inwardness, his search for the dialectical expres- 
sion of a personal drama (a term which Mr Leishman would like everywhere to 
substitute for ‘metaphysical’ as a description of Donne’s poetry). Herein lies the 
difference between their temperaments and poetic purposes, a difference in kind 
more important than the differences in degree between Donne’s rigorous logic and 
harsher colloquialisms and Jonson’s greater freedom and tolerance of classical 
apparatus. 

This is a useful distinction, which puts new life into the old ‘School of Jonson’ 
and ‘School of Donne’ terminology. It relies, however, on something even 
shakier than stylistic discrimination as means of distinguishing between the two 
schools. For, most probably, the solitariness, privateness and inward-turningof 
poets like Donne and Greville is historically related to Jonson’s and Daniel’s 
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moralizing insistence on nosce teipsum. The eagerness with which Jonson and 
Daniel spread abroad Persius’s advice — ‘respue quod non es. . . tecum habita’ 
—can properly be assimilated to Donne’s Augustinianism: ‘Go not outside thy- 
self, but return within thyself; for truth resides in the inmost part of man.’ That 
they should withdraw from the multitude and into themselves was urged at 
tedious length upon the happy recipients of Jonson’s and Daniel’s moral epistles, 
while Donne himself made the point, though with brevity, to Mr Rowland 
Woodward. Mr Leishman’s difference in kind begins, after all, to look merely 
like another difference in degree. Or, at least, it begins to look as though further 
inquiry were necessary — as to what the Augustinians and the Horatians found 
when they looked within, whether (with Donne) the ‘drachm of poison’, the 
defaced image of God, or (with Jonson) manly Virtues and Reason, inwardly 
built foursquare. 

Mr Leishman does not carry his inquiry into these regions, but without its 
being pressed to some such conclusion it is hard to believe that his method of 
discriminating between the ‘schools’ will stand the test any more stoutly than the 
old has done. If we may safely make an inference from the general shape of his 
work, he is more interested in the love-poet than the Dean; the bulk of his book 
is, in fact, formed by two long chapters, one dealing with the Epigrams, Elegies, 
Satires and Verse Letters, and the other with the Songs and Sonets. By the simple 
device of re-arranging the customary order of discussion and dealing first with the 
Epigrams, Elegies and kindred poems, Mr Leishman has restored a good deal of 
lost perspective. In this chapter he has much fine criticism concerned with the 
different qualities, witty, paradoxical, dramatic and Ovidian, of the several 
Elegies, and from his repeated emphasis on the element of sheer wit in 
this group of poems is led to question the view that Donne’s work here gives 
evidence of a ‘unified sensibility’, of a ‘peculiarly balanced, integrated 
and harmonious relationship between intellect and feeling’. Here he appears to 
be attacking not the original theory of ‘dissociation of sensibility’ and its pro- 
pounder so much as its misuse by later writers, for he recognizes (p. 99) that 
Mr Eliot is unlikely to have had in mind poems like The Autumnall, the Elegy 
which is here used to demonstrate how Donne’s feeling (‘an Amity, like that of 
St Chrysostom’s ...’ according to Walton) signally fails to be modified by his 
thought. Indeed, Eliot’s phrases — ‘fidelity to thought and feeling’, ‘a direct 
sensuous apprehension of thought’, ‘a recognition, implicit in the expression of 
every experience, of other kinds of experience which are possible’ — still remain, 
in spite of recent attacks, a means of access to what in Donne’s major poems 
seems to differentiate them from Dryden’s or Milton’s. Strangely, Mr Leishman 
has in this book missed the opportunity to examine Eliot’s pronouncements in 
relation to the Songs and Sonets and major Divine Poems to which they must have 
been intended to apply. Until this is done, it cannot fairly be claimed that they 
have become invalid, and Mr Leishman, of course, makes no such claim. 

Turning to the Songs and Sonets, Mr Leishman establishes at some length a 
distinction that has been made before, notably by Grierson, between the ‘evapora- 
tions’ and the ‘serious’ poems, and offers a provisional classification into seven 
groups. All this part of his book is abundantly helpful and well-balanced, 
although some readers may wish that the comparative scope of the work had been 
extended so as to develop the suggestive aside about Sidney on page 158. The 
drama, sequaciousness and colloquiality of Astrophel and Stella so often anticipate 
similar qualities in Donne that, if we are content to repeat, as Mr Leishman is, 
that Donne ‘rejected the Petrarchan tradition’, we are left with a paradox 
hard to swallow: for Sidney, the apparent leader of the Petrarchan school, is in 
some ways the master of Donne. Here, too, the reader who looks for Mr Leish- 
man’s views on the kinds of continuity between Elizabethan and metaphysical 
recently discussed by Professor Tuve in her important book will be disappointed, 
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and may, therefore, feel that the ‘comparative’ part of the author’s task, so far as 
it relates to Donne’s links with his predecessors, has been a little scamped. None 
the less, in considering the gradations between the sheerly witty and the funda- 
mentally serious poems, Mr Leishman guides us with the greatest tact and 
sensitivity, rightly insisting on rhythm and cadence as a measure of seriousness or 
its lack and emphasizing that the dramatic nature of Donne’s genius renders 
specualtion about the autobiographical context of the poems not, perhaps, fruit- 
less or illegitimate but, at least, less important than an awareness of the poems as 
works of art: ‘it is not as . . . records of actual experiences, but as works of art, as 
distillations and shapings of experiences . . . that these poems, like all other good 
poems, ultimately concern us.’ 

Perhaps the most searching and persuasive part of the book is the demonstra- 
tion that Donne’s serious love-poems are his single-minded and ‘untranscendent- 
ally extreme’ attempt to make clear to himself what the relationship with the 
beloved means to him. In another section, the logical structure of the Songs and 
Sonets is examined briefly but suggestively. In a concluding chapter on the divine 
poems, Mr Leishman traces the ‘sensitiveness to the pattern of vanity and noia’; 
he describes it as primary and essential amongst Donne’s moods, leading the 
poet to seek for assurance through the establishment of an intensely dramatic 
relationship between himself and God, as revealed in the best of the divine poems. 
So, once again, this critic emphasizes the dramatic quality of the poetry: ‘Donne 
has often appeared to me as a character whom Shakespeare might have invented.’ 

It need hardly be said that the great translator of Rilke handles language — 
Donne’s and his own — with splendid warmth and power throughout this book; 
at times, though, his cogency spills over into rhetorical amplifications which 
assert a little too insistently an origin in the lecture-room. The Monarch of Wit 
will be widely read by students as the most wise, sensitive, and sensibly generalized 
survey of Donne’s poetry available: as such, it amply fulfils what one takes to be 


the purpose of the series in which it appears. Some readers-may feel that, out of 
fidelity to his undertaking, Mr Leishman has imposed on his work some self- 
denying ordinances which render it a scrutiny of Donne and seventeenth-century 


poetry rather less profound and less radical than they had hoped for. 
PETER URE 


CLIFFORD T. CHAPMAN: The Conflict of the Kingdoms. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 7s. 6d. net. 

A. M. Ramsty: F. D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern Theology. Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 


Various images and metaphors are used in the New Testament to describe the 
saving work of Christ, some of which have been elaborated by later thinkers into 
doctrines of the atonement. In this process the original image has often, as it 
were, gone bad, and the consequent doctrine has done more to distort than to 
clarify the gospel. Is there then a key image, or cluster of images, which will be 
more fruitful and less inadequate than the others, and which will still have the 
power to convey and to evoke the full experience of the first Christians? 

Mr Chapman believes that behind the rationalizations of theologians can be 
traced a primitive and universal pattern of felt religious intuition, in terms of 
which the Christian gospel was first expressed and is still to be interpreted today. 
This pattern can be discovered in primitive religions, in the Old and New Testa- 
ments — including the teaching of Jesus himself — and its universal validity finds 
additional corroboration in Jung’s doctrine of the collective unconscious and its 
symbolic archetypes. It is a pattern of cosmic conflict, in which human beings 
must take sides. It has a double aspect, the ‘expulsion’ of evil and the ‘impulsion 
of good. ‘On the expulsive side there is the conflict of the gods and the final 
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victory of the god propitious to the well-being of men. On the impulsive side there 
is the important ceremonial of sacrifice, which sought to secure the favour of gods 
and spirits; to bind them and the worshippers together and to increase the 
vitality of both.”, Mr Chapman concludes that the saving work of Christ follows 
the same pattern, and is to be interpreted both as a victory over the forces of 
Satan and as a sacrifice which unites God and man. Any doctrine of the atone- 
ment which alters or ignores this pattern may be written off as inadequate. 

Mr Chapman’s book is ably and concisely written, and is always interesting. 
As an essay in the history of religion it deserves praise. But it also claims to be 
an essay in Christian theology, and as such its value is more questionable. Is it 
not radically mistaken to look for a general pattern of religious experience which 
may be used as a theological criterion? Not all religion is good religion; and the 
fact that a pattern is primitive is no evidence that it is also normative. Further, 
if the pattern is vague enough to apply to all manifestations of religion, bad as well 
as good, it is too vague to be of much use as a criterion of doctrines of the atone- 
ment. The same may be said of Jung’s archetypes. Perhaps they lend some claim 
to universality to a pattern which can otherwise claim only to be primitive; but 
they do not provide much of a foundation for Christian doctrine. 

One cannot help feeling that, in order to buttress his thesis, Mr Chapman is 
compelled to play down as much as possible the part played by men’s moral and 
rational faculties in Christian experience. Christ redeems the whole man, and not 
some unreflective and non-moral abstraction. Consequently the imagery of 
sacrifice, which, surely enough, Christ uses to interpret his own death, has a very 
different import from that of the primitive imagery of sacrifice. Have the prophets 
lived and spoken in vain? They are certainly off the line of Mr Chapman’s 
progress! It must be said, and said again, that the Christian idea of sacrifice can 
be understood only in moral and personal terms; otherwise it can all too easily 
convey a meaning which may appeal to something primitive in the human 
make-up, but which is not Christian. Perhaps this is why the sacrificial imagery 
of the New Testament is counterbalanced by other imagery and is not so predo- 
minant as, having read Mr Chapman’s book, one might suppose. It is generally 
admitted that Jesus transformed those Old Testament images which he used of 
himself, and the imagery of sacrifice is no exception. 

How completely the imagery of sacrifice is transformed by the work of Christ 
can be judged by F. D. Maurice’s profound insight that sacrifice is not contingent 
on sin, but is grounded in the divine nature — ‘in that submission of the Son to 
the Father, that perfect unity of purpose, will, substance, between them’. 

Similarly, the imagery of conflict and victory is certainly applicable to the work 
of Christ. But if we are going to speak of victory over the devil instead of victory 
over the sinful self-assertion of man — and no primitive pattern can help us to 
decide which is more appropriate — we must be on our guard against a dualism 
which in practice, if not in theory, makes that old sinner as powerful as God 
himself. Once more F. D. Maurice helps us with his doctrine of the Kingship of 
Christ, a universal kingship, even if it is not universally acknowledged. Although 
conflict may continue, the decisive battle has already been won. This is the 
important thing, both theologically and psychologically. It is the fulfilment of the 
primitive pattern, if you like. 

Professor Ramsey’s book, despite its small size and relatively high cost, is 
altogether excellent, and wins a place of its own among the books which have 
lately contributed to a renewed interest in F. D. Maurice. It contains the sub- 
stance of the Maurice Lectures of 1948, and is especially concerned with the light 
which Maurice can shed upon contemporary theological gloom. The seven 
chapters are on The Man and the Theologian, The Kingdom of Christ, Socialism 
and Eternal Life, Atonement and Sacrifice, Maurice and Mansel, The Holy 
Scriptures, and Maurice then and now. 
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Throughout one is conscious of the massive unity which inspires Maurice’s 
writing, a unity perhaps best expressed in his doctrine of Christus consummator. 
It is not the unity of logically coherent thought. Indeed there are more than a 
few unresolved antinomies. Rather is it the unity of a commanding vision —a 
vision in which all human activities are brought under the lordship of Christ, a 
vision reflected in Maurice’s own life. This unity lies deeper than theological 
consistency: it is the gift of God to man through Christ rather than the outcome 
of theological thinking. This vision has been seen again in recent years, and it is 
this fact which has prompted many to return, not without reward, to the writings 
of the man in whom, amid the bitter party strife of the last century, the vision 
shone with such brightness and intensity. 

PETER BAELZ 


R. L. Grame Ritcuie (Ed.)» France—A Companion to French Studies. 
Methuen, 30s. net. 


This is a revised edition of a book which has long since become a standard 
book of reference; the fact that it has now reached a fifth edition shows that it is 
satisfying a much-required need, not only in schools and universities, but also 
among members of the educated public. The time was however ripe for a revision 
of the text, especially of those chapters dealing with contemporary France. 
Chapters X and XI, which are concerned with French literature during the 
twentieth century and French institutions, have been modified and extended to 
include the material which has accumulated during the last fifteen years: these 
alterations have been carried out with economy, discretion and a nice sense of 
proportion. The chapter on modern French literature is specially to be com- 
mended in this respect, though one might have wished for slightly more detailed 
comment on such writers as Camus, Michaux and René Char; but anyone who 
wishes to get a bird’s-eye view of what constitutes modern French literature will 
be rewarded by a perusal of this chapter. The chapter which Sisley Huddleston 
originally contributed has been scrapped and its place taken by a lucid and 
attractive account of contemporary French history from the pen of Dr Thomson, 
admirably qualified to undertake the task. 

It is regrettable that the chapter on French philosophy has not been brought 
up to date. In his preface the editor states that ‘emphasis must fall on the 
Twentieth (century) ... The present work expands fan-wise, from brief begin- 
nings to fuller development as it approaches contemporary times’. Even in the 
first edition, this chapter went no further than 1914, and the section entitled 
‘The Revolution and after’ was woefully inadequate, for it did not even mention 
such important figures as Renouvier or Maurice Blondel. Surely space could 
have been found in a revised edition to include some pages on the later Bergson, 
the between-the-wars generation and such contemporaries as Sartre, Merleau- 
Ponty and Gabriel Marcel. The bibliography of this chapter might well have been 
extended to include the useful introductions to modern French philosophy by 
Parodi and Benrubi. I note, incidentally, that the bibliographies of certain other 
chapters do not seem to have been brought up to date: chapters III-VI do not 
include works of reference published after 1935. 

The chapter on French architecture has been omitted in this edition, no doubt 
in order to make room for the new material included in other chapters. It is 
perhaps a pity that space could not have been found to insert something on 
French architecture, and indeed on French music; but it is of course quite 
impossible to draw the line in such matters and the experience of previous 
editions has in all probability guided the editor to include in a volume of this 
compass all that is required by the public for which it has been written. Within 
the limits the editor has chosen, it is an admirable piece of work; it is richly 
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informative and yet anything but dull; the authors have not been afraid to voice 
their own opinions, and they have succeeded in combining scholarship with the 
ability to interest the reader. This is an ouvrage de vulgarisation in the best sense 
of the word. 


I. D. MCFARLANE 


T. L. JARMAN: Landmarks in the History of Education. Cresset Press, 18s. net. 


Mr Jarman’s book is a survey, in some 300 pages, of the landmarks in the 
evolution of education in England. He gives a brief account, entitled ‘Origins’, 
of Greek, Roman, and early Christian influences, and then a section on medieval 
education which is, perhaps, the most interesting in the book. The third section, 
on education since the Renaissance, is much the longest and carries the story up 
to the present day. From time to time the reader is given a glimpse of the 
European scene but the emphasis throughout is on English education, and Euro- 
pean influences are, on the whole, only mentioned when they are relevant to 
English developments. There are, however, in the later chapters, some suggestive 
parallels drawn between English and European educational developments. 

As Mr Jarman remarks in his preface, his book is largely dependent on the 
specialized work of others. None the less it is a useful and thorough compilation 
for Mr Jarman has known where to go for his informatio1 and he has brought 
together some things which are not normally included in a history of education. 
At various stages in his narrative, for instance, he describes the education actually 
experienced by typical people. This has its dangers, of course, for the selection 
of a ‘typical’ person is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. But it also raises inter- 
esting questions: since Mr Jarman concentrates on eminent people, one cannot 
help wondering how far their education contributed to their eminence, social and 
otherwise. 

Mr Jarman concentrates very largely on education in practice, and his refer- 
ences to educational thought are scanty and sometimes rather superficial: on the 
whole, it is only mentioned when it results in some lasting practical development. 
This is partly due to the kind of history Mr Jarman is writing: he is primarily 
concerned with the evolution of contemporary English education, and throughout 
his book, he is looking forward to the present day. History conceived as the 
study of evolution has its limitations, for the corollary of such a concept is that 
whatever in the past has lasted is good, or at any rate important and worthy of 
emphasis. And there is also a tendency towards the artificial isolation of educa- 
tion from its social and philosophical context in the past. Finally, history of this 
kind necessarily implies a last chapter on the contemporary scene, and Mr 
Jarruan provides it, but it is not a chapter which will please everyone. Mr 
Jarman’s comments on current educational problems are often wise, but they 
are rather one-sided, and he does less than justice to possible alternative views. 
But can contemporary history ever be otherwise? We can understand the present 
only to a limited extent: both the historian and his readers are participants, not 
onlookers from the vantage point of history. And if history is conceived as a 
study of the evolution of something, does it not labour under a fatal handicap 
from the start? Does it really understand what has evolved? 


W. H. BurRsTON 


HERMANN SCHERCHEN: The Nature of Music, translated by William Mann. 
Dennis Dobson, 18s. net. 


It is as a conductor that Hermann Scherchen is most widely known, but this 
book shows at once that his interest in music is by no means confined to practical 
matters. Subjects as dissimilar as Sauveur’s theory of acoustics, the orchestration 
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of Beethoven’s Symphonies, Bach’s last Chorale Prelude and Ravel’s Septet are 
liable to follow on each other’s heels with a bewildering abruptness suggestive of 
the introduction to the Finale of Beethoven’s ‘Hammerklavier’ Sonata. But 
behind it all can be seen the workings of a highly individual mind, with a stimu- 
lating and provocative approach to music. 

In the introduction Dr Scherchen states that music achieved maturity in the 
eighteenth century; with this may be coupled a sentence from Rameau’s Traité 
de I’Harmonie that is quoted several times; ‘Harmony alone can rouse the 
passions. Melody saps them of all their vitality.’ From this it follows that the 
polyphony of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is, for him, valuable as a 
stepping-stone rather than as a concrete achievement, and that it was only 
against the background of the classical key-system that music could make its 
fullest appeal. A mystical significance is attached to the facts that Sauveur, the 
acoustician, was a deaf mute, that Bach was blind when he wrote his last Chorale 
Prelude, and Beethoven deaf when he wrote his latest works. But in all of this 
there is surely an element of exaggeration. The music composed before 1700, the 
year in which Sauveur formed his theories, may appeal more to some tempera- 
ments than to others, but even those who are least in sympathy with it would 
hesitate to describe it as immature or tentative. Again it may be questioned 
whether Bach’s last Chorale Prelude, with all its beauty, is markedly different in 
quality from the rest of his work and whether there are not many others, written 
long before his blindness that do not show the same characteristic blend of 
emotional depth and technical skill. 

In the sections dealing with ‘The Art of Fugue’ and with Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies there is much that is of the greatest interest, and Dr Scherchen is particu- 
larly happy when writing about the orchestration of the Symphonies. Through- 
out the chapter entitled ‘The Imaginative Portrayal of Musical Material’ the 
conductor and the philosopher seem to collaborate most successfully, and the 
whole book, with all its extravagant and provocative features, is remarkably 
stimulating. The translator has accomplished what must have been an exceed- 
ingly difficult task most ably. 
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Puitre RADCLIFFE 


CHRISTOPHER DAwson: Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. Sheed and 
Ward, 15s. net. 


In his first series of Gifford Lectures, Christopher Dawson maintained the 
general thesis that the ‘creative events in history’ are ‘momets of vital fusion 
between a living religion and a living culture,’ so that ‘religion is the dynamic 
element in culture’ and society and civilizations are the outcome of their inter- 
action and fusion. 

In this second series, Dawson examines the rise of Western culture as a parti- 
cular illustration of his general thesis, and asserts that, in consequence, ‘the 
history of the Dark Ages... has acquired . . . a new significance’ (p. 19). “The 
hour of human failure and incompetence’ becomes precisely the ‘hour when the 
power of eternity is manifested’. In such an hour, ‘the order of the liturgy’not 
only provided a bond of unity with the barbarians but in its order of worship 
came (i) doctrine — a ‘structure of thought’ and (ii) a ‘principle of life’ — every 
people and every city had its liturgical representative and patron (pp. 40-41). 

In the years which followed the barbarian conquest, this broad and com- 
prehensive liturgical tradition was preserved in monasticism. Yet monasticism 
of itself, says Dawson, no matter how resistant to ‘external disaster and in- 
security’ (p. 72) does not give the whole story of the beginning of Western 
culture. Christendom as an ‘inclusive political religious unity’ depended, too, 
on the institution of kingship. 
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So did Alfred concern himself with spiritual issues (translating, e.g., St 
Gregory’s treatise on Pastoral Care), and even the victory of Canute was nota 
victory for paganism. For the pagan North entered Western Christendom when 
its social vitality was greatest (p. 109), and it was rather Western culture which 
triumphed when the pagans took the Christian faith as a spoil of war. 

At the same time the peoples of Eastern Europe became a Christian society 
also, though the story is far from being straighforward because of the ‘com- 
plicated web of power politics’ (p. 126). Incidentally in his remarks here on the 
Byzantine tradition Dawson gives us one of his comprehensive historical surveys 
which are masterpieces of detail and clarity. 

The tenth century, however, was to see ‘the decay of monasticism and the 
immorality and materialism of the clergy’ (p. 146). But reform came from the 
inner spiritual resources which monasticism had nevertheless preserved, and in 
the next century there arose ‘the new unity of medieval Christendom’ with ‘a 
superpolitical or international character’ which ‘possessed its own independent 
centre of authority in the reformed Papacy’ (p. 167). 

So in the Middle Ages came a revival of Western culture: on the one hand, the 
institution of chivalry, which in St Francis spiritualized the courtesy of the 
courtly culture; on the other hand, there was the rebirth of the city with its 
commune and gild which was to transform the economic and social life of 
Western Europe. With the rise of the medieval city came changes, too, in the 
intellectual life of Western society: “There can be little doubt that the creation 
of universities and the formation of the new religious orders... is one of the 
most remarkable examples of the planning of culture . . . that history has ever 
seen’ (p. 237). 

But in the fourteenth century ‘the spiritual tide... suddenly turned’. The 
‘cathedrals of ideas’, far from creating a ‘unitary religion-culture’, in fact 
inaugurated a period of intellectual criticism, which was to prove fatal to the 
medieval synthesis (p. 238). Alongside critical thought came, even more disas- 
trously, ecclesiastical power politics which whether successful or not effected a 
continual loss of moral and spiritual prestige. Anti-papal reformers, secular and 
religious, had -arisen and the unitary culture was altogether shattered, as it 
remains shattered to this day. Langland indeed is the last ‘expression of the 
medieval ideal of the unity of religion and culture’ (p. 271), and Dawson con- 
cludes that the moral of the tale is that the ‘internal change brought about in 
the soul of Western man’ in the centuries he has surveyed exceeds beyond 
measure in importance ‘all the external achievements in the political and econo- 
mic orders’ (p. 274). 

The dust-cover says: “This series of lectures has an intensely practical relation 
to solving the problems . . . of Western European civilization in its present hour 
of crisis’. But by their very honesty and scholarly detail the lectures only under- 
line the complexity of the general relation between religion and culture, and how 
extremely complex in particular have been their mutual relations in the creation 
of medieval Western culture. So I am not sure what sort of practical lessons are 
to be learnt from the lectures, but four reflections and two problems suggest 
themselves to me: 

(1) We cannot afford to ignore the importance of the religious spirit in effecting 
political organization, intellectual development, and in working out its own 
reforms. 

(2) At the same time ecclesiastical power-politics have been most often 
politically and spiritually disastrous. How, then, is the religious spirit to be 
practically effective? Here is the first problem which the reader must solve for 
himself. 

(3) Though some of his readers might draw this conclusion, I do not think 
Dawson would ever wish to be regretful about critical thought. At any rate, 
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I hope not. For thought nowadays has become more than ever critical, when 
largely through a scientific culture our approach to problems is analytical. 
Nor can we go back. Can we then recapture in our own day anything like the 
old comprehensive, concrete, unitary culture? 

(4) Perhaps the answer is that, as a first step, we must recapture the sense of 
worship which was so influential at the start, and that in particular religion must 
somehow learn how to embrace in a more concrete unity of worship, analytical 
skill and critical dissection. The outstanding problem which then arises is: 
what will be the liturgical order — appropriate to contemporary thought-forms 
and insights and aesthetic sympathies — in which such a unifying worship is 
expressed? This is surely the problem par excellence which must be faced by 
those who would claim that any new and worth-while Civilization and Culture 
demands a religious basis, and it is the second problem which Dawson Ifavus us 
to work out. 


I. T. RAMSEY 


V. pe S. Pinto: Crisis in English Poetry, 1880-1940. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book has few surprises. After reading the title, what do we expect to be 
told? That towards the end of the last century, owing to a ‘spiritual disintegra- 
tion’ in an industrialized and increasingly classless society, a New Poetry was 
needed. This would have to express a new ‘spiritual integration’, in verse avoid- 
ing the stale rhymes of the Victorians, and using irregular rhythms concordant 
with the complexity of modern life. The New Poetry was heralded by Hardy and 
Yeats, foolishly fallen short of by the Georgians, and triumphantly achieved by 
Mr Eliot. Now, ‘thank Heaven! the crisis — the danger is past’; all is well with 
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the patient, except that he has lost most of his friends. Modern poetry has nota 
wide enough appeal. If only, by becoming less obscure, it could achieve a more 
general popularity, it ‘could play an important part in humanizing the classless 
(and at present cultureless) society of the Welfare State by providing it with living 
images of virtue and truth, which would help to heal the “schism in the soul” 
caused by standardization and mechanization’. 

This is the thesis we expect, and this is what we get. The ground is very 
familiar: so is the method of locomotion. The author is careful to distinguish 
between his work and a ‘general history of poetry’ between 1880 and 1940, but 
the distinction is a fine one. We plod chronologically through the period, while 
the official guide recites, in merciless rotation, brief sketches of the social back. 
ground, brief biographical and critical remarks on notable poets, brief explana. 
tions of symbolism and obscurities, and brief quotations of ‘good passages’. All 
the stock phrases are there: ‘most impressive achievement’, “poetry made out of 
the stuff of contemporary life’, ‘transforming contemporary actualities into the 
material of high poetry’, ‘fully developed and integrated sensibility’, ‘unfor- 
gettable re-creation in poetic form’, ‘intense emotion not only felt but con. 
trolled and turned into significant form’. One formula does particularly hard 


work: ‘x is, perhaps, the first y since z’ — where y stands in turn for ‘ great ironist’, 
pernap y y § 


‘great religious poem’, ‘witty poet’, and z for Pope, Milton, and (guess whom) 
Pope. 

For the most part, the reader is allowed to wander in a delightful Garden of 
Platitude, safely walled against the dangers of Rash Speculation. Here, for 
instance, is a comment on the technique of the French Symbolists: ‘This method 
of writing depends very largely on the effective use of imagery.’ At the bottom 
of the garden is a small artificial wilderness, where the more adventurous may 
indulge in Safe Paradox — e.g. Wilfred Owen ‘had the good fortune to avoid a 
public school education’. Here, however, the outer wall has a number of holes 
in it, and every so often the reader is dared to scramble through and set a provo- 
cative toe on the Tom Tiddler’s Ground of the Almost Controversial: Swift’s 
satire, for example, ‘really arises from a profound tenderness and compassion’; 
and Walt Whitman, ‘although he thinks himself free, is actually enslaved by his 
own anarchic and limited personality’ (as if freedom from his own personality 
were a conceivable state for any human being!) 

Not a book, in short, for the intellectual gourmet: but they also serve who only 
stand and wait with trays of good plain cooking. It is sometimes useful to have 
familiar facts presented in a neat classification; and the New Poetry presents such 
a baffling and forbidding appearance to the unenlightened stranger, that there can 
hardly be too many Baedekers written to assist his explorations. For both these 
reasons, Professor Pinto’s book deserves a welcome. And even for the purely 
hedonistic reader, there is the occasional epigram. After distinguishing between 
extraverted and introverted poetry under the headings of the Voyage Without 
and the Voyage Within, the author comments thus on Rudyard Kipling: ‘ He was 
the boldest adventurer who made the Voyage Without. He was only too success 
ful as an explorer. He settled among the natives and never returned.’ 


PAUL TURNER 


J. B. Conpirre: The Commerce of Nations. George Allen & Unwin, 36s. nel 


This book approaches the problems of international economic relations from 
the historical, rather than the statistical or theoretical point of view. Thiet 
quarters of its bulk is accounted for by a survey of the changing pattern of worl 
trade and the parallel development of economic theory and ideas on economi 
policy from primitive gift exchange and the caravan to the complex tradits 
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arrangements of early 1950. This surveyis both comprehensive and informed, and 
is perhaps the most original element in the conception of the book, for very few 
writers on international trade have bothered to look far enough back in history 
to make sure that they were not generalizing too much from current experience. 
Unfortunately, the author is not always equal to the task he sets himself — his 
treatment of the history of British banking up to about 1850, for example, is 
both sketchy and misleading — and he relies a little too heavily on secondary 
sources for a work of this magnitude. Again, while generally both cautious and 
reasonable in interpreting developments, he sometimes assumes an unwarranted 
degree of authority — he has, for example, an almost Harrodian facility in reading 
the mind of the late Lord Keynes, but his summary (p. 610) of what Keynes 
wrote in the General Theory is garbled to the point of serious misrepresentation. 

In Part IV, “The Modern Problem’, the author turns from the past to the future, 
from history to policy; deprived of a historical subject, he is forced to formulate 
explicit principles, and his shortcomings in theoretical analysis become crucial. 
While he fully recognizes the emergence and necessity of larger-scale (state and 
corporate) enterprise, the trend towards the controlled economy, and the political 
importance of stability of income and employment, he retains the gist of the 
| classical conclusions on the benefits of free trade, apparently unaware of the 
damage which has been done to these conclusions on the purely theoretical level 
in recent years. He is, quite rightly, cautious about recommending the immediate 
removal of restrictions on international commerce: but it is the caution of a 
teetotaller afraid of depriving a drunkard of his bottle too hastily, not that of a 
temperate man prepared to be convinced that alcohol may have a social function. 

The author’s naive propaganda for freer trade rules out unqualified endorse- 
ment of the book either as a text or as a work of reference; but it is a competent 
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and useful history of the structure and theory of world trade, with the great merit 
of fitting the subject into an adequately broad frame of reference. 


Harry G. JOHNSON 


DouGLas GRANT: James Thomson: Poet of The Seasons. Cresset Press, 
18s. net. 


There has recently been a good deal of interest in the philosophical background 
of Thomson. A. D. McKillop and Marjorie Nicholson have thoroughly ex. 
plored the links between Locke, Newton and Shaftesbury, and the poet who has 
so long been seen primarily as a precursor of the romantics. Now Professor 
Grant has given us a full study of the life, and the literary and social background. 

This is not to suggest that the poetry is neglected. There is an excellent chapter 
on The Seasons; and enough is said about the other works to allay any but the 
most fervid curiosity. Still, the main interest is biographical. The early years 
in Scotland make interesting reading: his father, a minister, who was struck bya 
ball of fire when trying to lay the local spirit, the ‘Woolie Ghost’; and a nearby 
colleague who announced that ‘If there was a Town in the World like Sodom, 
Kelso was it.” Edinburgh University, the conquest of fame in London, a life of 
patronage and cultivated friendships, these later episodes are inevitably a little 
dull by contrast. But we are skilfully projected into the literary atmosphere of 
the time, and the sentimental, benevolent and slightly ridiculous, though very 
sympathetic, personality who occupies the foreground. And — as climax to the 
scene of indolent retirement at Richmond, where Thomson is said to have eaten 
peaches off the tree without taking his hands out of his pockets — Professor 
Grant has discovered much more about a hopeless infatuation for a Miss 
Elizabeth Young. Thomson’s letters to her are printed in full, either in the text, 
or in an appendix. They show a deep involvement of his ‘soft system of love- 
nerves’, and an almost total lack of a sense of reality, or of a capacity for psy- 
chological understanding. They also constitute the main, though by no means 
the only, addition to our knowledge of Thomson, made by Professor Grant. 

His book as a whole is very lively and readable. There is some repetition and 
redundance; occasional psychological surmises suggest the romantic biographer; 
he is hard on Walpole, and very kind to George Lyttleton; and at times the verses 
quoted hardly sustain the commendation given them. But the difficult and 
somewhat unrewarding task has been carried through with a very high degree 
of success. 

IAN WaTT 
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In the article on the ‘International Exchange and Review of H istory Text- 
books’ (Cambridge Journal, November 1951, p. 115) it was stated that the B.B.C. 
failed to send a promised representative to the 1951 Brunswick Conference. We 
are now informed by the Foreign Office that the absence of a spokesman for 
English School broadcasting was not the fault of the B.B.C. 
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